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Richmond—What Progress and What is 
the Prospect. 
, Suvce our last review of the military situation 
in Virginia, another memorable and important 
chapter of sanguinary battles, heroic achieve- 
ments and masterly strategy has been added 
to the glorious history of our veteran Army of 
the Potomac. The practical questions, how- 
ever, which we are required to answer are, what 
actual progress has been made towards the re- 
duction of the rebel capital? and what is the 
prospect now before us? Sanguinary battles 





achievements signify nothing, and masterly 
strategy is foolishness without substantial re- 
sults. What, therefore, has Gen. Grant gained 
from his last seven days of battles and strategic 
operations? and what are the advantages con- 
templated? and what is the prospect from his 
last bold movement by the left flank? Let us 
brietly endeavor to answer. 

First, towards the reduction of Richmond 
and the rebel army defending it, an important 
point has been gained by Gen. Grant in the 
actual occupation, south of Petersburg, of the 
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Weldon, Wilmington and Charleston railroad, 
the principal artery through which Richmond 
draws its supplies and Lee his reinforce- 
ments. The only remaining line of communi- 
cation between the rebel capital and the States 
beyond Virginia supporting it is the interior 
Danville road, which, if not occupied by our 
forces, soon will be, and in the meantime has 
been seriously interrupted by our cavalry ex- 
peditions in that direction. It must not be 


forgotten that Gen. Grant, from the beginning 
of this Virginia campaign, has been, and is 
now, acting under the conviction that Richmond 
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and the rebel army defending it may be more 
readily and cheapily overcome by cutting off 
their lines of supplies than by storming or 
laying siege to the city’s extensive and formid- 
able chain of defences. He believes, as we 
believe, that Gen. Lee, if reduced to the sub- 
sistence stores of Richmond, will soon be com- 
pelled to abandon the city, or to make a sortie 
from his éntrenchments to reopen his com- 
munications, and that, in either case, the city, 
his army and his cause are lost. 

In this view, Gen. Grant's operations in Vir- 
ginia of the last seven days, and especially the 
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extension of his left wing a-ound the south side 
of Petersburg, so as to cover the Weldon rail- 
road, will be properly appreciated. From the 
crossing of the Rapidan on the 4th of May last, 
to the present time, the great object and the 
great difficulty of the distinguished leader of 
the Union armies has been to bring his wily 
Virginia adversary to the issue of an open field 
engagement. Thus far, however, the enemy 
have avoided this danger, and from the Rapi- 
dan to the Appomattox have compelled Gen: 
Grant to accept battle under heavy disadvant- 
ages in every instance, or from point to point 
to dislodge them by a flank movement, which, 
to an inferior army under an ordinary leader, 
would have been certain destruction. 

The battlefield of the Wilderness was a snare 
as well adapted to the complete overthrow of 
our invading forces, as was that gloomy forest 
defile in which the army of Gen. Braddock was 
cut to pieces a hundred years ago. The natu- 
rally strony and skilfully fortified position next 
assumed by the enemy at Spotisylvania Court 
House, and the next between the North and 
South Anna rivers, were not less formidable 
obstructions in the line of march chosen by 
Gen. Grant for Richmond. Having success- 
fully turned them all, he reached the dreaded 
Ohicahominy, only to find that h¥s escape from 
a long siege, in which his army would pro- 
bably be destroyed by pestilence, must be by 
a retreat to the York river, or in a more hazar- 
dous flank movement than any yet attempted, 
as was proved by the terrible seven days bat- 
tles of 1862 from Cold Harbor to Malvern Hill. 

This perilous movement, however, was this 
time accomplished, without the loss of a gun 
cr a baggage wagon, and from still another 
advance by the left flank, the Army of the 
Potomac has been moved to the south side of 
Petersburg, 25 miles below Richmond. We 
are told, too, and we believe, that the south 
side of the James river was the destination of 
Gen. Grant, from his crossing of the Rapidan. 
Why, then, did he not move his army down to 
Aquia creek, put it on board transports, and 
by way of the broad Potomac, the Chesapeake 
bay and the James river, Jand hjs troops a few 
miles from Petersburg without a single battle? 
Because, first in thus leaving Lee’s army near 
the Rapidan, Washington would be left at his 
mercy ; and secondly, because, it was neces- 
sary to exhaust the intervening country and 
communications with Richmond, so far as to 
render another Northern diversion by Gen. 
Lee, under any circumstances, utterly im- 
practicable. All this has been done, and 
hence the boldness.and perfect security with 
which Gen. Grant has placed Richmond, the 

James river and the veteran rebel army of 
Virginia, between himself and Washington. 
Forty thousand men, killed, wounded and 
missing, have been lost by him in this over- 
land march from Culpeper to Petersburg. Heis 
farther from Richmond than he was a fortnight 
ago; he has fought many }loody battles, cap- 
tured or turned many important positions ; but 
-he has gained no decisive victory. What, then, 
‘is the prospect? We answer, that from the 
losses inflicted upon the enemy, from the ex- 
tremities to which he is reduced in the matter 
of his supplies, and from the near approach of 
Gen. Grant to the complete isolation of Rich- 
mond from the South, the prospect is that the 
day is near at hand when the city will be ours, 
Lee’s army routed and dispersed, and the re- 
bellion extinguished. 








Roya Patent to WEaR A Nicutcap.—Agnes 
Strickland, in her *‘ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
in giving an account of the rewards bestowed by Queen 
Mary upon her friends after her accession, says: !* The 
} ep gratitude took a very odd form in the case of 

© Earl of Sussex; he was a valetudinarian, who had a 

t fear of uncovering his head, and considering that 

he colds he dreaded respected no person, he petitioned 
Queen Mary for leave to wear his nightcap in her pre- 
sence. The Queen, in her abundant grace, not only gave 
him leave to wear one but two nightcaps, if he pl d 
His _ nt for this privilege is, perhaps, unique in royal 
annals: 

*** Know ye, that we do give to our well-beloved and 
trusty cousin and councillor, Henry, Earl of Sussex, 
Viscount Fitzwater and Lord of Egremond and Burnell, 
licence and ion to wear his cap, coif or nightcap, or 
any two of them, at his pleasure, as well in our presence 
as in the presence of any other person or persons within 
this our realm, or any other place in our dominions 
wheresoever, during his life; and these our letters shall 
be his sufficient warrant in his behalf.’ 

** Toe Queen’s seal, with the Garter about it, is affixed 
to this singular grant.’ 





Barnum’s American Museum. 

IMMENSE ATTRACTIONS.—Colossal Giants, Dimi- 
nutive Dwarfs, Albino Children, Japanese Hog, Skating 
Pond, Wax Figures, Aquaria, etc., etc. DRAMATIC 
PERFORMANCES daily at 3 and 7‘; o’clock P. M. 
Admission to all only 25 cents. Children under ten, 15 
eents. 
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First-class stories will be read promptly, and 
if found worthy of acceptance, suitably compensated. 
The manuscript should be legible, on one side of the 
paper only, and be accompanied with the address of 
the writer. Poems of a high order and moderate 
length will meet with attention. 
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ARTICLES FoR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES cannot be 
sent by mail at the rates of printed matter. If sent by 
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When parties wish MSS. returned by mail, postage 
stamps must be enclosed for the full amount. Contribu- 
tors of short articles, poems, etc., will do well to keep 
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Summary of the Week. 
VIRGINIA. 


The bold and sudden movement of Gen. Grant, 
across the James, after failing to break Lee’s lines, 
filled all with hope, but it has thus far proved delu- 
sive. Petersburg seemed doomed to fall an easy 
prey. The first and second lines of the enemy 
were carried, but in a desperate attack on 
the principal line Grant was repulsed. He 
now found that the works were of the most 
elaborate kind, and held by Beauregard alone. 
He could not keep his whole army there, and 
allow Lee to form new plans ‘unmolested. 
On the 17th Gen. R. 8. Foster’s division, 10th 
corps, whose right rested on Ware Bottom 
Church, near James river, extending towards the 
Appomattox, and Gens, Ames and Turner on his 
left, wore attacked by Pickett’s and Field's divi- 
visions of Longstreet’s corps, and a part of the 
line was momentarily lost, but as quickly regained, 
and held in spite of desperate attacks. 
On the 19th three rebel rams came down to 
Dutch gap, but were attacked by the monitors 
across a wooded neck, and retired. 
On the 20th Gen. Abercrombie was attacked at 
the White House by Fitz Hugh Lee and Wade 
Hampton, who hoped to capture Sheridan’s train. 
The infantry apd boats kept them at bay, and 
having exploded a caisson, drove them off. Sheri- 
dan came up in the afternoon, and with his im- 
mense wagon train crossed the James above Fort 
Powhatan. 
An expedition, under Acting-Brig.-Gen. Draper, 
set out from Point Lookout on the 11th, and land- 
ing in Westmoreland county proceeded to the 
Rappahannock, destroying over $300,000 of rebel 
property. 
On the 22d Grant sent the 18th corps from Ber- 
muda Hundred to destroy the Weldon railroad, 
and the 2d and 6th corps were thrown to the left. 
During this movement Hill advanced and pushed 
through a gap in the 2d corps, taking Barlow’s and 
Gibbons’s divisions in flank, capturing 2,000 men, 
with several cannon, and inflicting heavy loss in 
killed and wounded. 
On the 23d the 6th and 2d corps again advanced, 
but, after beginning the destruction of the road, 
were attacked by Anderson and Wilcox and forced 
back. 
On the 25th, at 8 p.m., the enemy attacked 
Gen. Burnside’s line, charging under cover of a 
heavy cannonade, but were repulsed with loss. 
Gen. Hunter, pushing on with Crook and 
Averill, after effecting a junction, flanked and 
routed the rebel Gen. McCausland, and took 
Lexington on the North river, a branch of the 
James. He then sent ott minor expeditions, 
which did great damage to the railroads. Hunter 
himself advanced to Lynchburg on the 18th. 
Lee, meanwhile relieved in a manner by Grant’s 
move, sent nine brigades to join the forces before 
Hunter. 
Sharp work has accordingly been going on 
before Lynchburg, of which we know only through 
rebel channels. The action on the 18th is claimed 
as a rebel victory. 


GEORGIA. 


Sherman has closed in on Johnston at the 
Kenesaw mountain, a naturally strong position, 
which the latter holds tenaciously. 

On the 15th McPherson, with the 15th, 16th 
and 17th corps, drove the enemy from before him, 
capturing, entire, the 31st and 40th Alabama. 

The other corps then advanced on the Kenesaw 
mountain, and Hooker attacked their position on 
Lost mountain, taking and holding some of their 
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works. He also captured many rebels. And on 
the 16th an entire company, with its officers, came 
into our lines. 

Gen. Polk was killed at Pine mountain on the 
14th, while making telescopic observations of our 


Sherman’s recent eonquests, and styled the Dis- 
trict of the Etowah. It has been placed under the 
command of Major-Gen. Steadman. It comprises 
the country from Bridgeport to Allatoona, inclu- 
ding Cleveland, Rome, and the country on the 
east as far as the flag goes, ‘ 

On the 2ist Howard gained an important point, 
and, in order to regain it, the enemy made seven 
successive but unsuccessful assaults on Whitaker’s 
brigade, of Stanley’s division, in which they lost 
nearly 800 men, 200 dead being left on the field. 
Both Noonday and Moses creeks have been 
po . 


On the 18th the rebel Gen. Wharton succeeded 
in capturing five freight trains loaded with sup- 
plies, between Kingston and Dalton. Two other 
trains were lost on the 20th. 
On the 19th three companies of the 54th Va. 
(C. 8. A.), came into our lines, and on the 24th 
600 conscripts from a rebel camp near Atlanta 
came in. 

‘ LOUISIANA. ' 
The steamers Chillicothe, Neosho and Fort 
Hindman captured recently a rebel battery on the 
Achafalaya, near Semmesport, consisting of two 30 
pound Parrots. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The firing on Charleston seems to have been 
suspended. An expedition was recently sent up 
Stono river, and the rebel works on John’s island 
demolished. 
TEXAS, 

Brig.-Gen. Fitz Henry Warren has been ordered 
to Brownsville, to take command of the forces in 
that part of Texas. ‘ 
NAVAL. 


The U. 8. gunboat Elk has made an expedition 
through Mississippi sound, breaking up a rebel 
camp on Bayou Lackra, and then proceeding up 
Wolfe river. 








In the Senate, on the 20th of June, the bill 
to prohibit the discharge of persons liable to military 
duty by reason of the payment of money was called up 
by Mr. Wilson, the question being on his disamend- 
ment, that every person who shall be drafted and serve 
honorably for the period of one year, shali receive a 
bounty of $100 and an honorable discharge, and a simi- 
lar bounty proportionate to his term of service for a less 
period. No vote on the main question was taken. 

In the House, there was no business of any public in- 
terest. 

In the Senate, on the 21st of June, Mr. Sumner moved 
to take up the bill to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law. 
This led to a very animated debate. The motion was 
carried. < 

In the House, Mr. Kellogg made an adverse report on 
the resolution instructing them to inquire what further 
legislation is necessary to prevent substitute brokers 
from purchasing substitutes. Mr. Kellogg reported a 
bill for the relief of Mrs, Gen. Lander. Mr. Schenck re- 
ported a bill with reference to the draft, which he ex- 
plained. After debate the House voted on the motion 
to strike out the first section of the bill, repealing the 
commutation clause. The question was decided in the 
affirmative, by yeas 100, nays 50. The second section 
was also stricken out. The further discussion was ter- 
minated by the arrival of the hour for a recess. At the 
evening session the House resumed the consideration 
of the bill to amend the Pacific railroad act. 

In the Senate, on the 22d of June, the bill to prevent 
military interference was , with an important 
amendment to the effect that military may be employed 
to keep the peace at the polls. The bill to allow the 
transfer of persons from the military to the naval ser- 
vice was The bill to compensate the officers 
and crew of the gunboat Essex for the capture of the 
SRity yan tnt aapet de Gato win yee, “te 
a Na an > 
3. tks sliet of allheme and seamen in the naval service 
to com: for losses, etc., was passed. The House 
resolution for the relief of John Ericsson was passed 
without amendments. A bill was to re 
much of the Deficiency bill of last March as a ri- 
ated $25,000 for a naval hospital at Kittery,Me. The 
bill to repeal the Fugitive Slave law was taken up, and 
after various dilatory motions had been made to ad- 


journ, me, etc., @ compromise was finally made, 
and the bill was allowed to be reported to the Senate as 
from Committee of the Whole. 


In the House, it was resolved, the Senate concurring, 
that the present session of Congress be closed on ‘Thurs- 
day, the 30th inst. were received relative to 
the contested election cases of Pennsylvania, but were 
laid over. The $400,000,000 loan bill was then taken up; 
after considerable discussion the clause to exempt al) 
bonds, Treasury notes and other obligations of the Uni- 
ted States was stricken out. Several amendments and 
substitutes were offered, but without coming to a con- 
clusion on the bill the House adjourned. 


ln the Senate, on the 23d of June, the House bill to 
repeal the ae Slave law came up as the special 
order. After debate, the bill was passed, yeas 27, nays 
12. The tion tor ider the bill passed yesterday, 
to prevent military interference in elections, was taken 
up. Without concluding, the Senate took a recess. The 
evening session was devoted to discussion of the $300 
commutation clause. 


The House passed the Senate bill amendatory of the 
law of March, 1863, which extends the time within which 
patentees who have neglected it may pay the final bal- 
ance fees within six months from the passage of this 
act, to secure their patents. The House, in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, resumed 
the consideration of the new loan bill. A long debate 
ensued. The Committee acted on and agreed to Mr. 
Stevens’s substitute for the first section—yeas 72, nays 
51. The House, however, at a subsequent stage of the 
P ings, refused to concur in the action ot the Com- 
mittee, by a vote of 59 against 80. The House also re- 
fused to concur in Mr. Pomeroy’s substitute for the 
second section, by 44 against 81. The bill was then 

without a division, the yeas and nays having 
been demanded and 


In the Senate, on the 24th, the Pacific Telegraph bill 
was amended and passed. A bill was reported to pro- 
vide salaries in lieu of commissions for postmasters. 
The a Appropriation bill was then brought up for 
consiWeration, and several amendments were made. In 
evening session the Miscellaneofis Appropriation bill 
was taken up and the final consideration of it postponed. 





In the House, a bill was passed to carry into effect the 
treaty between the United States and Her Britannic 


a 
to the seat, but that Mr. Russell Thayer is entitled to 
retain the seat aa oe by him. The Senate bill 
to establish a Navy and depot at or near Cairo, 


8s as to the most 
location for a naval de on the Western waters. 





TOWN COSSIP. 


Tux of it; oh, inhabitants of the woods 
and green fields ; ye dwellers beside the rushing river or 
on the mountain top, that millions of your fellows—for 
no crime committed—are prisoned in brick walls, with 
metal roofs glowing above their heads, and scorching 
pavements beneath their feet, while the thermometer 
touches a hundred in the shade! 
Think of it, that while the soft southern breezes come 
over your mountain tops and down your rushing rivers, 
laden with the perfume of ten thousand flowers, mil- 
lions of your fellows are stifling in narrow streets, in 
cage-like houses, inhaling only the odors generated from 
uncleanly streets and crowded domiciles! 
What a privilege it is to be a denizen of the country! 
And yet how few who have this privilege offer it apprecia- 
tion. We have often thought that in all the dog-in-the- 
mangerism that afflicts human nature, this point is the 
one deserving of the most especial notice. We mean 
the selfishness and the jealousy of country people as 
exercised towards the people of the city. An instance of 
it is marked in this fact. A large majority of city peo- 
ple are hard laborers all the week, and have no day 
upon which they can escape to the woods and fields but 
Sunday, and yet it is this very day the selfishness o/ 
country people shuts away from them, by depriving 
them of the means of transportation. Were it left to 
country people there would not be a steamboat or train 
of cars leave the city for any point on the Sabbath. 
Instead of encouraging the pleasures of their fellow- 
men by making cheap excursions, and giving the pent- 
up and stified citizens a chance to worship:God in the 
enjoyment of nature, they labor to make laws that shal! 
shut them away, fearful that the little ones might pluck 
a wild flower, or press down a few blades of grass with 
their ny feet. 
By-the-bye, in connection with this, why is it that 
some popular preacher, who, during the summer heats, 
finds it difficult to fill a town church, will not try the 
country? Let him advertise to hold forth near the city, 
under the shelter of the forest trees, and charter a steam- 
boat to take his improvised congregation to the spot for 
the worship of the day, at alow rate of fare, and our word 
for it he would have thousands where he now has hun- 
dreds, and would be better appreciated and more pleas- 
antly listened to than in the hot, close, city church. 
How strange it seems, with the thermometer toyching 
a hundred, + men can discuss anything, or e any 
effort towafds the ordinary affairs of life. And yet they 
do, and the world goes on with the same routine of 
exciting events. Politicians quarrel, and write long let- 
ters, or make long speeches, denouncing each other, 
and the public read both and believe both. Business 
imen run about and chaffer, and and worry 
away their physical proportions in money getting ; and 
and flirt, and torture themselves into 
u bonnets, 
just the same as though the temperature was fifty degrees 
wer. 

Now we have had some experience of heat in our life- 
time, and have speculated some upon it. We have en- 
joyed itin Africa at 144 deg. Farenheit, and we are obliged 
to confess that we did not suffer as much as with the 100 
of the same in New York city. The reason for this is sim- 

ly that in tropical climates, under these high degrees of 
neat, no effort is made at exertion. The white man who, 
during the middle hours of the day gave way to pa- 
tetic action, or exci occupation, would be looked on 
asa an, and booked at short notice for the next 
world. The hammock or the lounge, with thin, venti- 
lating clothing, a quiet book, cool and unexciting food 
or drink, are the means the dweller in a tropical climate 
uses to pass his day; and the morning before nine, and 
the evening, are the hours for transacting business. He 
builds his house for coolness, he dresses for coolness, 
eats, drinks and moves for the same end, and as a con- 
sequence suffers less than we do with our 50 degrees 
less, and our pe haste and carelessness. 

Among the numberless things that make up a city 
life, none seem to us 80 worthy of discussion as a case 
of child-murder that occurred during the past week. 
It is hard to believe that any woman, or human being 
possessing that form, should have possessed herself of 
a child, by adoption, between three and four years of 
age, and under the pretence of administering punish- 
ment, gradually beaten the little creature to death, and 


that this slow and gradual process, on for weeke 
and months, should have been known to the neighbors, 


and not one of them had courage or humanity enough 
to rescue the helpless, little victim. And yet this is 
true, in this year of our Lord, 1864. The id, Mary 
Gerraty, was given by its mother, who had just lost her 
husband, to this woman, Mrs. Clinton, to bring up. 
Some of the witnesses testified that they have seen this 
tiend, Clinton, strike and kick the child repeatedly until 
the blood would start from several wounds, and then, 
divesting it of clothing, would leave it alone and naked, 
without food, so that if it had not been fed by neigh- 
vors, t.\e babe, for it was no’ else, would have died 
with starvation. Finally she it, and then these 
neighbors who could do nothing, or would do nothing, 
‘6 save it, called in the aid of the police, and the woman 
who had coldly and devilishly perpetrated this fearfu! 
murder was lodged in prison for trial. 

Let us hope that she will not be able to obtain bail, 
and that no benevolent lawyer of enlarged sympathies 
will interfere to turn her once more out on this com- 
munity. 

‘Among the movements of the week touching theatri- 
cal matters is the meeting of managers at the house of 
Mr. Wallack, to resist, as it is called, the extortions of 
orchestral performers. These extortionists are now 
receiving trom the managers the princely sum of $14 
per week wages, and have the temerity to ask for more 
tor the coming season. The idea is perfectly shocking, 
and we cannot for an instant see how the managers, 
who are, as everybody knows, poor, and have made no 
money the past season, can help resisting it. Fourteen 
dollars a week for an artist with perbaps a large family 
to support, is certainly liberal remuneration, and if the 
managers do not resist it these extortionists will afte: 
— be expecting as high wages as a shoemaker or 4 

or. 

As week after week goes on, bringing us nearer to 
midsummer, the dramatic season grows ‘‘small by de- 
grees and beautifully less." The Winter Garden has 
cjosed, and before this: paper has reached its readers 
Wallack’s will have met the same end, though it almost 
immediately reopens under the management of Trea 
surer Moss, for a short summer season, with an English 
comedy, called the “The Winning Suit,’’ which will in 
troduce t_ the American stage a new actor, named M 
Intyre, and include in the cast most of the members 
the old company and some new ones. 

Vestvali’s engagement at Niblo’s terminates this w 





Majesty for the final settlement of the title concerning 





passed through his body and carried off his right 
arm. His death 


| Moreau, struck while standing with the Emperor 
of Russia and King of Prussia. 
A new district has 


thus resembles that of Gen. | 


lines, with Johnston and Hardee. A battery of | the Hudson Bay and Puget’s Sound Agricultural Com- | 
the 4th corps observing the party, fired, and one of | pany. The Missouri contested election case being | 
the proj ctiles struck the General on the left arm called up, the House passed a resolution confirming Mr. 

> | Scott in his seat. A resolution, declaring that John 





Kline is not entitled to a seat as representative trom th: 
rhird Congressional District of Pennsylvania, but that 
| Leonard Scott is entitled to retain his seat, was agreed 

to. In the contested election case from the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvanise, 4 resolution was 


been created embracing passed declaring that Charles H. Corrigan is not entitled | eeason. 








with just 50 representations of ‘Bel Demonio,”’ 
then we are to have John Brougham in another shay 
* The Duke’s Motto,” as 4 stopgap, until Lucille Weste: 
comes in with “‘The Sea of Ice,”” which cannot fail to 
acceptable during this hot weather, especially if d 
with the real article. 
On Saturday next, also, the Olympic will close its s« 
son, and the house will go into the hands of the Englis! 
Opera company, who have not yet announced their pro- 
gramme, which commences on the following Monday 
Barnum keeps his audiences cool with homaopatl 
doses of almost everything, adding each week a touc 


of novelty, the lastof which is Mr. Charles Collins, wh 
does up a little entertainment of his own, called “‘ The 
Original Cure,” warranted equal to the exigencies of the 
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We verily believe that the only sensation just now in 
New York is Heller, and that New York believes it, or 
his salon would not be nightly crowded during this 
sweltering weather. We pronoynce his exposition of | 
the Davenport business as the cleverest thing New York | 
has éver seen. We hold the exhibition of the box busi- | 
ness to be not only puzzling and <imusing, but worthy | 
of every encouragement as showiny up spiritual hum- | 

. If we were inclined to believe the doings of the | 
Daven almost beyond human ability, then must we | 
think Heller’s entirely so, as his box trick is infinitely 
better than that of the brothers. We stood within 12 
inches of the box, and distinctly saw six hands shown 
at the diamond-shaped openings of the doors and two | 
faces, though a moment before we had seen these doors | 
closed upon his one assistant, Wilhe, who certainly, as 


far as our eyes went, possessed but two hands, and those | ya 


secured with handcuffs, and one face. We saw Dolly 
Davenport, who was in search of spiritual knowledge, 
t in the same box with Willie, and while tightly grasp- 
Willie’s hands, so that he could not by any possibility 
move, Mr. D. came forth from the box to report that his 
nose and hair was violently ed, the instruments were 
played, his coat taken from his back and thrust through 
e aperture on to the stage. If there are any doubters 
are done, they 


among the audience after these 
x, and can have 


are made welcome to a seat in the 
their nose pulled to their entire sa on. 

We repeat that the whole thing is the clevsrest trick 
ever shown in New York. 

Cub3s is dead—the beantifu) Cubss! A few months 
ago all the young blood of New York went wild about 
her. Men gazed upon her beauty and followed her 
movements in the dance as they would have gazed uw 
some creature of another world, and women 
with a half-jealousy, half-passion for the voluptuous 
creature who overshadowed their more delicate beauties. 
She died at the of 27, andof consumption. She was 
a Spaniard, full blooded, born at Valencia del Cid, and 
her name was Blasco. From her very earliest years she 
showed the skill and force that gave her so 


Cte eae, ee 
style eg! pe ever attempted to imitate her. 


In her on decided genius, and we 
much doubt if future years will replace the beauty, 
grace, force and ity of the Cubas upon the Terp- 
sichorean stage. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.— Philadelphia has lately set New York an 
e exam in the way of speedy punishment. 
4 man named alias Mitchell, was arrested on the 
20th June, charged with stealing $5,000 from the Sani- 
tary Fair. He was tried on the 22d, and sentenced on 
the 23d to 6 years imprisonment. 

—— On the afternoon of the 22d June there was 
excitement in Wall street ; gold ranging from to 
231. The sales were, however, mainly gambling opera- 
tions, and in some cases purely fictitious. 

— The Central Bank of Worcester, chartered in 
1829, and the second bank in the city, has busi- 
ness under the name of the ‘‘ Central Nati Bank of 
Worcester.” 


—— The Richmond Whig, contemplating the scarcity 
of provisions in the rebel capital, proposes to expel the 
Irish and German women, who are from place 
to place where charity is dispensed, ‘‘ just as hogs in 
the fall of the from one apple tree to ano’ ” 
The New York suggests that they be exchanged for 
an equal number of rebel women, who are now crowding 
the -houses of New York, and 20,000 of whom 
are known to the police. 


— A few days ago a flock of large birds of strang® 
appearance alighted from a flight over the lake, at Bur- 
lington bay, near Hamilton, in U: Canada. It was 
found that they were pelicans, the way from the 
shores of the Gulf, or the lower reaches of the Missis- 

i. These birds have often been killed as far up the 

ssissippi as Keokuk, in Iowa, but their ag ery in 

is very un Another rare visitor has been 

shot at Girondines, Canada. It was the glossy ibis, 

found in Texas, Mexico and California, but seldom seen 
at the North. 


—— It has been resolved to post the ting of 
the Chicago Convention from the 4th of July to the 29th 
of August. 

— On the 2ist June there was a meeting of the 
Democratic leaders at the Astor House, to debate on 
their party prospects. An attempt was made to extort 
or le from Fernando Wood some “ glimmering” of 
what he meant todo. But he declined answering any 
question till after the Chicago Convention. He would 
not pledge himself to anything. 





tious for the wedding were being made twelve and a half 
years ago, when Mr Fairbanks was imprisoned in Ken- 


tucky for assisting slaves to escape, an: he has just been | 
During all 


released. this time Miss Tileston did not 
relax her efforts to secure his release. 


—— The Senate, in Executive session, has confirmed 
the following nominations: Joseph Bolt, of Kentucky, 
to be Judge-Advocate-General : William McKee Dunn, 
of Indiana, to be Assistant Judge-Advocate-General ; 
Warren T. Lockart, of Indiana, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Carson city, Nevada Territory. The 
Senate confirmed the following nominations for the new 
ferriiory of Montuna: Sidney Edgerton, of Ohio, to be 
Governor ; H. P. Torsey, of Maine, to be Secretary ; 
Amine Giddings, of Conn., to be Associate Justice ; 
Cornelius F. Buck, of Minnesota, to be United States 
rshal; Edward R. Neally, of Iowa, to be United 
States Attorney; Asa Bartlett, of Illinois, to be As- 
sociate Justice for the Territory of Dacotah, vice 
Lorenzo P. Williston, appointed Associate Justice for 
the Territory of Montana. 


— Mrs. hen A. Douglas was in Harrisburg on 
the 19th, Pea to spend a few weeks in visiting the 
rural portions of Pennsylvania as a guest of the family 
<. he ol ya meme p— one of that day she re- 

egraph despatc m Washington city, an- 
nouncing the melancholy fact that her a prothes, an 
officer in one of the District of Columbia regiments, had 
been mortally ded. The distinguished lady took 
the cars the next morning, hastening to return home. 


aoe ua '«—Isabella Cubas, the celebrated dancer, 
on June in this city, aged 26 years. She 
was a Spaniard by birth. She left one little girl 
aged 6 years. The cause of her death was consumption. 


—— Acting-Assistent Surgeon John K. Hardenbrook, 
U. 8. A,, died in Washington on the 20th of June of 
typhoid fever, aged 62. His death was occasioned by 
the severity of his official labors. 


—— William Johnson Fox, for many years M.P. for 
Oldham, died at his town-house, in London, in his 78th 
year, on the 3d of June, after a very short illness. He 
was the son of Paul Fox, a farmer, at Wrentham, Suffolk, 
and afterwards a weaver at Norwich. He was born in 
1786, and was educated at Homerton. He early in life 
entered the Congregational ministry, but afterwards be- 
came a Unitarian, which body he left, and for many 
years attracted congregations to the chapel in 
South place, Finsbury. He was one of the ablest and 
most eloquent of the lecturers of the Anti-Corn-Law 
Leacue, a writer in the Westminster Review and various 
other publications, He was elected M.P. for Oldham in 
1847, and this position he occupied, with the exception 
of two brief intervals, until the period of his retirement 
from public life in 1862. 


—— Tom Hyer, for many years the champion of the 
American prizering, died on the 26th June, at his late 
residence, No. 135 East 36th street, of cardiac dropsy. 
He came home at a late hour the previous evening, and 
complsined of fee unwell, grew rapidly worse, and 
fied about 64a.m. For many years = he has been 
failing in health, and has lately presented a striking con- 
trast to the stalwart man, who, in 1849, beat the noto- 
rious bruiser, Yanl:ce Sullivan. Until within a few 
months past he heid a position in the Street Commis- 
sioner’s office. A few days since he was tendered a 
benefit by some sporting friends at Stuyvesant Institute, 
and realised a considerable sum. 


— Mr. Joseph A. Scoville, who has earned an un- 
enviable notoriety by his letters from New York to the 
London Herald, under the signature of “ Manhattan,” 
died at the Brandreth House, in this city, on Saturday 
morning, 25th June, of congestion of the bowels, at the 
age of 50 years. 


— Col. George S. Prescott, of the 32d Mass., died on 
the 19th June, from the effects of a wound received in 
the late unsuccessful assault on the lines at Petersburg. 


st or Hedges, of the 14th N. Y. heavy artillery, 
was on the 19th of June, while charging the 


enemy. 
Offenc Navy Agent Hen- 
ance ents and Of or ihe Eveni: ‘-_ was 
arrested on the 234 June on a charge of defrauding the 
Government. He was held to bail in $10,000. 


— W. A. Beecher, cousin to H. W. Beecher, was 
fatally injured on the 22d of June by falling down the 
steps of the Custom House. 


— Col. Fish, of the 1st Connecticut cavalry, and 
formerly Provost Marshal of Baltimore, has been par- 
doned by the President. His offences were of the most 
infamous description, and he was condemned, after a 
fair trial, to pay a fine of $5,000, and suffer an imprison- 
ment of a year. He paid the fine, which was but a 





——. The Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter to Mr- } Small part of the enormous gains he made, and the 


Cisco, 20th June, announces the debt of the 
United States on that day to be $1,719,395,169, 
or nearly one-half that of Great Britain, but as 
our rate of interest is much higher it necessarily 
increases the relative proportion. The real cost of the 
war, however, is in the increased rates of living, which 
really makes our taxation nearly 200 per cent. 


—— The Constitutional Convention of Maryland, in 
session at Annapolis, on the 24th of June, passed the 
following article in her Bill of Rights. ‘Hereafter in 
this State there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except in punishment for crime, whereof the 

shall have been duly convicted, and all Ean 
eld. to service or labor as slaves are hereby declared 


Military.—Five rebels found guilty of robbery 
and murder were recently hung in Nashville. They 
had all once belonged to the rebel army,and asserted their 
innocence on the scaffold, and declared themselves pre- 

to die. As the scene was prolonged, however, 

of them grew more bold, and less penitent, and 

after asse: their freedom from it, stated that they 

were but honest rebel soldiers, ed their belief in 

the justness of the rebel cause, and said they would die 
true rebel soldiers. 


—— The Commissary-General of prisoners recently 

received from the re' authorities at Richmond a re- 

rt of deaths of Union prisoners which had occurred 

n the prison hospitals at Columbus, Georgia, from the 

27th of February to the 31st of March. In a little over 
one month there were no less than 370 deaths. 


—— Were you ever ashamed of the names of some of 
our battlefields? asks the Springfield Republican. Not 
Northern mudsills, but Southern chivalry, are respon- 
sible for such names as these—they are genuine and 
historical : Bull run, Snicker’s gap, Slaughter’s moun 
tain, Polecat station, Gum neck, a road, 
Buzzard’s Roost pass, Cockeysville, Scuffletown, Skin- 
ner’s neck, Mob Jack bay, Yellow tavern, Hardscrabble 
town, Snaketown, Jericho marsh, Piping tree, Pumpkin- 
vine creek, Ox neck, Guinea’s ranch, Snake river hol- 
low. 


pl. Grest complaint is made by naval nien of 
PR 5 for his inactivity in the James river; in 
addition to his not having attacked the rebel rams, he 
ha. caused several large vessels to be sunk in the river 
to prevent the enemy’s boats trom attacking him. It is 
said that if the ironclads are afraid to attack forts they 


are failures. 
ersotia eee yke has been drawn into 
at quarrel in which the Albany Journal, New York 
Evening Post, Tribune, and other papers have been 
figuring for some time past, and where the grossest 
rsonal charges have been daily made and repelled on 
th sides. In a letter to the New York Herald, the 
Ex-Mayor threatens to appeal to the laws, civil and 
criminal, tor redress to himself and for the punishment 
of Mr. Weed, the offender. 
— Lieut.-Col. Chamberlain, 20th Maine, reported 
dangerously wounded, it is well known is Professor of 


President has let him off the imprisonment. 


—— Mrs. Sarah Littles, sister of Ira Stout, who was 
convicted of the murder. of her husband in 1858, has 
been pardoned by Gov. Seymour. She now lives with 
her mother, on the Hudson ‘river, below Sing Sing, and 
professes to be of a religious turn of mind. 


— A powder magazine recently exploded near th 
Tripoli station of the Malta and Alexandria telegraph. 
—- men were killed and the telegraph station was 
much damaged. The communication with Alexandria 
does not, however, appear to have been interfered with. 


—— Judge Advocate W. H. Young, of Baltimore, was 
killed on the afternoon of the 22d of June by one of the 
Washington cars. His body was terribly mangled. 


— A desperate old lady jum from the cars, 
while the train was in motion, at Fair Haven, Ct., last 
week, and was badly bruised by her fall. She said, 
however, to those who offered her assistance that “she 
wasn’t one of them kind that faints at everything,’’ and 
added that “the train didn’t give her time to get off 
when she came over to fair Haven a year ago, and she 
wasn’t going to be outwitted again.” 


— ‘ihe editor of the Chicago Times was attacked in 
the street lately, by a man named Trussell, whom that 
per had published as a gambler, The editor fired at 
Trussell, but didn’t hit him, thereupon the Times apolo- 
to the public for the failure ‘‘ to terminate the ex- 
istence of a walking pestilence,’”’ and promises better 
execution the next opportunity. 


F «—Intelligence received from Tunis to the 
25th ult. states that the Arabs, having discovered that 
the Cadi of the tribe of Medjees had betrayed the Bey 
set up by the insurgents, put him to death, together 
with 60 of his relations and servants. Eighteen vessels 
were in the roads of Tunis, ready to take on board those 
Europeans who might desire to embark. 

—— The London Times city article of 4th inst. says: 
“Advices from Frankfort state that American federal 
bonds continue to be ly purchased there, and 
every new fall in their price brings in new purchasers.” 

— The latest advices from Bassora speak of inunda- 
tions of the Euphrates, which are said to have interrupt- 
ed communications with Bagdad. 

— According to a correspondent of the London 
Times, the Austrians have failed lamentably in their iron- 
clads. It is represented that the three last built were 
made of wood which was only half scasoned. 


— The Queen and Prince of Weles are at open war 
on the 8c -Holstein question—the former being 
German ad the otter Danish **to the backbone.” 

— —A trained monkey is all the rage at Franconi’s 
Paris, performing the usual feats of the most daring 

uestrians with a perfection and yet a solemnity of 

which produces surprise and convulsions of 
laughter. 

—— Marseilles has become a great cotton market. The 
staple comes thither from Egypt, Turkey and Italy. 

—— The Spanish Government repudiates the act of 





Modern Languages in Bowdoin College, from which 
institution he received leave of absence to accept the 
position of Licut.-Col. in the 20th Maine. He has been 
in every battle in which his regiment has participated, 
and has wdn golden opinions for gallantry. 

—— Miss Mandana Tileston, daughter of the late | 
Cornelius Tileston, of Williamsburg, Mass., was mar- 
tied a few,weeks since at Oxford, 0., to Rev. Calvin 
Fairbank, after an engagement of 13 years. Prepara- | 


Admiral Pinzon in seizing the Chincha Islands, and has 
recalled him. It appears that the guano on those islands 
belongeé chiefly to British merchants, by virtue of large 
advances made upon it. The islands—or rather the 


| valuable part of them—are movable. 


Art, Science and Literature.—™. Allard, « 
distinguished painter of Lyons, has been murdered in 
his own etudio at Rome, by 2 mau who was sitting to 
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him as a model for Judas, in a picture representiDg 


Juda» giving the kiss to the Savieur. 


—— Mr. Bab the famous inventor of the caleul- 
| ating machine, and who has becn for the last few years 
| waging furious war against the Italian organ-grinders, 
has just finished a book called ‘‘ Street Nuisances.” 


Bnds.—During the recent inundation 
ot SOS. 244 2 a little child floated in a cradle four 
miles away trom the scene of the disaster on to a meadow 
belonging to the rector of the village. The rector’s 
wife, having no children of her own, accepted it as an 
offering from God, and has adopted it. No trace of the 
child’s parents can be discovered. They were most 
probably drowned. f 
—— Even more disgusting than the worms are the 
toadies of the press. A Philadelphia paper says: ‘‘‘ All is 
= along the lines,’ means something different with 
. Grant from the old time import of these familiar 
words. With him they presage the gathering of a storm 
that is soon to burst with augmented fury on his former 
object of attack, or to threaten with its irresistible sweep 
some new point of the enemy's lines.”” Gen. Grant 
— treat such noodles to a new uniform of tar and 
eathers. 


—— It is said that Weehawken is the most irregular 
town in New Jersey. The houses are not built—they 
are dumped! 


—— The Owep county Journal, Ind., says: “Llness 
of the editor, compositor and devil—tria juncta in uno— 
and the total lack of ..ssistance, has so delayed us, that 
we shall be unable to issue a paper next week. An extra, 
containing a summary of the latest news, will be mailed 
to each P. O. in the county on Wednesday.” 


—— And another Indiana paper has this lively para- 
h: “The Cincinnati Commercial calls the Fremont 
men ham fog ew radicals.’ We suppose the Lincoln 
men m’ be kinky-haired radicals. The hair of the 
long-haired radicals is parted in the middle, and the 
hair of the kinky-haired radicals curls so tight that it 
cannot be at all.” 


—— A servant girl, hearing the lady of the house ask 
her husband to bring “‘Dombey & Son” with him when 
hecame home to dinner, laid two extra plates on the 
table for the supposed visitors. 

—— A postman 
same pony for 18 years, and he estimates that in this 
time man and horse have travelled 66,160 miles, which 
is much over twice the distance around the globe. 


—— The Pneumatic Passenger Railway Company have 
been constructing an experimental tube, a quarter of a 
mile long, in the grounds of the Sydenham Crystal 
Palace for the conveyance of passengers. 


—— A terrible warfare of letters is just now going on 
in London, between Mr. We r, manager of 
the St. James's theatre, and Dion Bourcicault. It began 
with a denunciation of Mr. Bourcicault’s “‘ Fox Chase”’ 
by Mr. Webster, who called it an imposition, and has 
now degenerated into very warm personalities. Nobody 
is injured much by the newspaper pellets: 


—— A Munchausenish story is told of some Portu- 
guese philosophers and travellers, who were recently on 
the peak of Teneriffe, off the western coast of Africa, 
when they saw on the horizon vast masses of mountains. 
The archipelago of the Canary islands was at thvir feet, 
ahd the distant mountains must therefore belong to 
some other continent. At last one of the tourists, who 
had been in this country, recognised the Alleghany 
mountains, really 2,500 miles distant, as thos« on the 
horizon. A rare case of mirage. 


—— Thousan’s of acres of soil are annually planted 
to flowers in Fri..ce and Italy for making perfum» alone. 
A —_ grower in Southern France sells annualiy 60,000 
pounds of rose flowers, 30,000 pounds each of jasmine 
and tuberose, 40,000 pounds of violet blossoms, besides 
thousands of pounds of mint, thyme, rosemary, etc., 
and he is but one of hundreds engaged in this branch 


of horticulture. 
-—— A patent has just been granted to a citizen of 
Springfi 


for an yey fire-escape, consisting of a 
ladder so construc that it may be coiled on a reel, 
mounted on wheels like the hose of a fire-engine. When 
uncoiled, the ladder runs up in a direction more or less 
inclined from a perpen , and as it is elevated be- 
comes rigid by means of bolts and trusses operated 
automatically. 


—— The last number of the Petersburg Exzpress— 
which it is expected that our troops will soon suppress— 
contains a pleasant acrostic on “ et Butler,” closing: 

“Every woman and child shall for ages to come 
Remember the monster, thou vilest of scum.”’ 


—— The Japanese Ambassadors at Paris were greatly 
astonished at the length of time consumed in trying La 
Pommerais, the doctor who his furmer mistress 
to get the insurance policies upon her life. They said 
that in their country justice was much more expeditious, 
A man is accused of a crime, his bowels are ripped up, 
and there isan end of it; if he is guilty, so much the 
ee i, if he is a so much the worse for him— 

ere is no t harm done. The European respect for 
human life , however, struck the principal pot women 
dor as a thing worthy to be made a note of, and he has 
addressed the tycoon on the subject. 


— A “wife” advertiser, who desired re dents to 
enclose their cartes de visite, received a rep! a lady, 
who wrote: ‘‘I do not enclose my carte; although there 


is some authority for putting % cart before a 
know of none for putting one before an ass.”’ 


orse, I 








CHIT-CHAT WITH THE LADIES. 


Out of Town. 


Every oue is in the country; houses are 
shut up or left to the care of a single servant; the chan- 
deliers done up in papers; the parlor chairs in brown 
holl@Ad; sheets thrown over the sofas; and silence even 
in the nursery and my lady’s chamber tell the story. 
Nice, comfortable homes are deserted for closets and a 
chance of dinner at Saratoga, Newport, etc., because it 
is “the fashion,” or b . in some cases (let us 
whisper), it is hoped that eligible matches may be met 
with at such places. 

Biddy entertains her cousin Pat in the dining-room, 
producing delicate lunches with a duplicate storcroom 
key which she possesses ‘‘ unbeknownst to the missus.” 
The courtyard flowers wither or grow rank; the grass 
wants cutting; bits of straw and paper are blown into 
the areas and lie there; enterprising agents leave cir- 
culars, and good colporteurs tracts by the hundreds, so 
that their edges stick from beneath the doors continu- 
ally. Boys draw caricatures with chalk on the brown 
stone steps, and a beggar takes his position on the area 
curbstone. At one glance you say, as you pass your eye 
along the street—Nos. two, four and six have all gone 
out of town. 





Economy. 


What do economical people do now-a-days, supposing 
there are any left? A lady of that old stock must live 
in agony just now. How can she economise? Time 
was when such a one would say: ‘“‘ We'll be very saving 
to-day, and have beefsteak and rice pudding.“ 

Now any housekeeper knows what a good rice pud- 
ding with sauce costs now-a-days, and that beefsteak at 
27 or 28 cents per pound is not economical enough to 
make the good old lady smile when she reckons up the 
housekeeping accounts, and so with a host of things 
once not to be counted as expenses, the cost was #0 
slight, but which in this age of paper money make their 
mark in the “little bills” of grocer and butcher. 

Poor old economy, once 80 respectable, is laughed 
and sneered at now pretty much as some belle of past 
generations might be, could she rise and walk amongst 
us in her old gala costume. 

Economy is ovt of fashion, and it is just as well ebhe 
sbould be, for ber reccipte to-day are useless. 





in the west of England has ridden the- 





To Spite his Wife. 


They say that 2 man has been arrested in Montrcu! for 
trying to drown himself, to “spite his wife,” on the 
complaint of that indignant female, who, we presu ne, 
had him bound over to keep the land. She need not 
have been alarmed; he might have left his hat on the 
water’s brink and run away to California; he might even 
have plunged in, but only when he felt sure of being 
promptly rescued. 

Drowning is a personal matter, and however much 
we may desire to “ spite” any one, we don’t like to injure 
ourselves in the accomplishment of the object. Mrs. 
Mantalini, or wh-'over her name was, might have re- 
mained athome carned her stockings, eaten her dinners, 
and made herselfcomfortable. As soon as Mr. Mantalini 
felt sure that she was not fretting about him, but rather 
rejoicing in the promised opportunity of trying ticket 
No. 2 in the marriage lottery, he would have returned, 
put on his dressing-gown and slippers, and taken some 
less troublesome means of “ spiting’”’ his spouse than 
playing at suicide. 

We believe that half the people who drown themselves 
do it in the belief that.they will be rescued, and only to 
frighten some unkind wife or sweetheart. 


What Californians are Doing. 


The Californians are doing something for the Sanitary 
Comission as wellas ourselves. They have had agrand 
picnic in aid thereof, fare given by the railroad company, 
provisions provided and sold by citizens, etc. During 
the picnic a gentleman shot a hare, a very fine one, 
brought it in and sold it for $1, the purchaser resold it, 
and so on until $200 were raised for the Commission by 
that little hare alone. The Rev. Dr. Bellows sent « 
splendid box of mammoth strawberries to the picnic; 
these berries were sold for $1 a-piece. One sold again 
and again, like the hare, until it brought the Commission 
$10. 

In the same way a sack of flour was handed about, 
until the repeated sales amounted to $2,000. The object 
was to raise money for the Commission, and we must 
say the Californians appear to have worked for that 
purpose with all their souls, and the procceds of that 
picnic are exceedingly large, a factin which, for the cake 
of our suffering soldiers, we must all rejoice. 


Chivalry. 


The last remnant of the age of chivalry has departed; 
there is not a vestige of it left. Now and then some fine 
old gentleman, with snow-white hair and white neckcloth 
to match, shows by his manner what the gentleme:: of 
the past generation were; how delicately scrupulous as 
to those little courtesies towards our sex which used to 
be a well-bred man’s pride and pleasure. But, alas! he 
only shows us what is lost to the world for ever. 

The men of to-day—whose fault is it, we wonder ?— 
are as far behind their grandfathers in elegance of manner 
as, judging from old portraits, they are in good looks. 
They expect to be paid attention to and coaxed into 
goodhumor by the ladies, and the girls do it on the 
principle of the old Quaker lady’s sermon; that if the 
young men would stay at home, the young women would 
come afterthem! Look around you atany social gather- 
ing, and you will see half-a-dozen pretty girls, all smiles 
and dimples, doing their best to entertain well-dressed 





pieces of li it, who 1] on sofas, twirl 
their moustaches, and answer now and then by a mone 
syllable or two, 


The hostess makes immense exertions to coax her 
gentlemen guests to dance, and the whole feminine 
battalion is in a strategic state to get the gentlemen in & 
goodhumor, and manage to mould them into very 
bearish partners and escorts. 

The fact of the matter is, it is the women’s fault. If 
by common consent we should behave as they do, tables 
would be terned, and we should soon live in times like 
those our grandmothers’ grandmothers enjoyed, when 
woman was treated with courtesy and kept her proper 
place, sought by admirers, not seeking them. 








LIEUTENANT-CENERAL JAMES 
LONCSTREET, C. S. A. 


In spite of the assertion so confidently made 
at the beginning of the war by the Southrons and their 
Northern servants that all the military talent in the 
United States army was in the Southern officers, it is a 
remarkable fact that the Southern States, properly so- 
called, as distinguished from the Border States, have 
produced no really great General. 

Longstreet, of South Carolina, is the only one whe 
approaches the first rank, and he does so from his pos- 
session of the Northern qualities of stubbcrn persist- 
ance and obstinacy rather than from his dash or genius. 

He has led an active life. He was born in South 
Carolina in 1823, graduated at West Point in 1842, enter- 
ing the 4th infantry as brevet second lieugenant. In 
1845 he became second lieutenant in the 8th infantry, 1st 
lieutenant in 41847. He fought bravely at Contre 
Churubusco and C , receiving a severe wo 
at the last, and winning brevets of major and captain. 
He received a captain’s commission in Dec. 1852, was 
made paymaster with the rank of major in 1858. 

Although a native of South Carolina, he was one of 
the last to resign, ogee ye A commission only on 
the 1st of June, 1861, and fighting as brigadier-general 
against his own flag in the same month at Blackburn's 
ford. From that time he was in important command in 
all the —=, against the Army of the Potomae 
down to the battle of Gettysburg. He was then sent inte 
Tennessee, but was repulsed at Knoxville. D the 
recent cam: of Gen. Grant he has been again in 
v ia. e was made a Lieutenant-General in Octo- 
ber, 1862. He is a powerful, thickset man, about 5 feet 
10 inches high, taciturn, somewhat bald, his sandy hair 
verging to gray; his keen, penetrating eye, a cold, hard, 
blueish gray. 

Our portrait is taken from a fine recent Richmond 
photograph. 
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Sexr-Sacrrrice. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret 

Maitland.”” Philadelphia: J. D. Peterson & Bros. 
This novel of Scottish life is from the pen of an authoress 
who has already made her mark. The plot is well con- 
ceived and admirably carried out, the delineation of 
character extremely true and tou hing, and the narrative 
fervid and impressive to the highest degree. 


Macariua. By the Author of ‘‘ Beulah.” 
York: John Bradburn. 
The authoress of *‘ Beulah” is a Southern lady, who, 
before the war, won the hearts of thousands in the North, 
and still retains their admiration. Her present work is 
an extremely interesting volume; hg; two heroines, for 
such we must consider them, bo.n attached by the 
deepest affection to the same man; the struggles of the 
hero, who battles not only with poverty but with family 
dishonor, all interest the reader to the close. 
Necessarily the present war is brought in, but the 
story seems to us to have been written long tince and 
the close since adapted. It is a striking fact that, with 
a moral tone running through the work, she draws, as 
the only family where religion was household, the family 





New 


| of a well-to-do New Yorker, a compliment from the 


Souta which we must acknowledge, when even at the 
North they are not alwars disper 1 to give New Youk 
justice 
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HIERONYMUM. 
BY PAULINE. 


Tue gold sun smiles a sad adieu 
On flowers and streams and woods to-night, 
And long hills doff their dreamy blue, 
To wear his crown of parting light. 
At this sweet time fair Memory brings 
Her garlands from the withered Past, 
And sheds a radiance from her wings 
On joys that were too bright to last. 


Oh! still the echo of thy words 
Ringa,through my heart in ling’ring chimcs, 
Like music of rich summer birds 
That trill in air their rippling rhymes. 
And still my spirit bows to thee, 
As some sent messenger from Heaven, 
To whom the tide of harmony 
In all its glorious strength is given. 


Around my life a richer hue 
Thy warm soul-atmospkere has thrown— 





Like flowers that drink the sunlight through. 


Deep in that winelike life’ I’ve grown. 
On the bright day our eyes first met, 

When perfumes reeked from every grove, 
(I feel the sweetness of it yet}, 

I knew my soul had clasped its love. 


Brimmed with the poet’s high desires, 
The humming solitudes are thine, 
Where Nature in baptismal fires 
Lifts to her child her bright propine ; 
And glitt’ring down the ocean walls 
Her mystic meaning pales and burns, 
And through the sweet earth’s emerald halls 
"Tis writ with mosses and with ferns. 


An elfin world of gracious gleams 
Thy pure tones fling athwart my soul, 
And evermore in sliding’dreams 
I hear immortal rivers roll. 
I drink the glorious light of Love, 
I freshen in the heavenly dew, 
And feel the Spirit-ocean move 
The great pulsations of the True! 


And born within that noble land 

Are Thoughts and Feelings white alway ; 
They walk upon the starry strand 

And seem the children of the Day. 
I bless thee! yes! that thou canst bring 

A realm like this within my ken, 
Thus—all its milky glories fling 

A lustre on the brows of men. 





Perhaps, within the Future’s maze 
Together we shall rove the plains, 
Where light supernal ‘round us plays, 
And Truth falls down in golden rains. 
Our souls may pierce all mystic state, 
All glades of blue—all symbols deep, 
And take from off the eyes of Fate 
The lids of their unstirring sleep. 


Oh! joy to wander thus with thee! 

To feel thee with me high and strong, 
To live within thy melody, 

The fragrance borne from off thy song! 
There, down the wide columnar aisles, 

Cloudsprent with dewy, amber floss, 
Perchance we’ll walk Love's shining miles, 
And kneel before the lucent Cross. 


Night from her ebon halls on high 
Comes down the world with darkened swecp, 
Her trailing skirts touch earth and sky, 
And stars among her tresses sleep; 
I kneel in worship unto her, 
As slow she treads the blue, blue sea, 
And listen to the downy whirr 
That drips her murm’ring minstrelsy. 


Oh! love that all my being fills! 
Oh! passion of the pulsing heart! 
Oh! flower that blood-red dew distils! 
Its*heat through all my senses dart! 
As tropic growths in tropic seas, 
Unfold to wooing airs each plume, 
So, though hast been the sunlit breeze 
That kissed my soul-life into bloom. 
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And I, through all the years that roll 
In freighted wavelets over me, 
Shall hold thee as a starlike soul 
That dipt my life in melody. 
And I shall bless thee evermore, 
For the dear light that soul has given, 
Till life shall break on Lethe’s shore, 
And swell within the chimes of Heaven. 





CECILE; 
THE YOUNG PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


CHAPTER I, 


In the Rue Platriére, in the same house which, 
some years later, became the home of Jean J. 
Rousseau, and near the same window rendered 
famous by those delicious little breakfasts which 
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he there enjoyed with his poor Therése, a young 
man, apparently a visitor, was working silently on 
a large portrait of a man ina military dress. By 
his side stood a young girl in morning toilette, at- 
tentively observing the corrections he made, and 
expressing from time to time her appreciation of 
his kindness by words of grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 

**T shall not dare to put my name to this master- 
piece,” she said, with charming grace, as the 
young man turned r | her with a look that implied 
‘Is it improved ?—will it do?” 

** It is far too well done—too beautiful, Robert,” 
she replied, answering his glance. ‘I shall be 
afraid in future to ask your assistance or advice ; 
and yet what could I do without you, who lend me 
your talent so generously ?” 

The young man took her hand and pressed it in 
silence. There was something in his look which 
implied a hidden sorrow, a suppressed thought. 





The Amateur and Professional Artists, 


The young girl continued, smiling: 
** What shall I do if the Marquis do Maucomble, 
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8. A.—SEE PAGE 243. 


charmed with his portrait, which ho believes wholly 
my own work, should succeed in calling me to 
Versailles? You could not follow me there, assist 
me during the sittings of my models, nor repair 
secretly my blunders. I would lose at once both 
my undeserved renommée and my hopes of ex- 
tended patronage.” 

**You will never become.a great artist, Cécile— 
you work for money,” said Robert, without turn- 
ing towards her. 





The Insane Painter. 


** Not for myself,” murmured the young girl. 

**T know not for whom then,” Robert replied in 
a careless tone. “True, I’ve no right to question 
you-—” 

** You cannot intend to be so harsh,” Cécile re- 
plied, turning away her head to hide the pain 
caused by his words. . 

** No, indeed, Cécile,” exclaimed the impetuous 
young man. “ But this mystery with which you 
surround yourself, why can it not be removed? 
And these nightly visits, on which I warn you 
every one is commenting 4 y 

** What is that to me, so long as you trust me?” 
the young girl replied, timidly. 

** Dearest Cécile, I have loved you without ques- 
tioning, and would not now inflict upon you the 
renewed avowal of my love, but for this portrait— 
this odious portrait!—which, for your sake, I 
touch-up paticntly, with resignation ‘and porfect 
self-abnegation. I have not even asked by what 
miracle you havo contrived to reproduce so faith- 
fully upon your canvas a countenance so insipid, 
so devoid of expression. Cécile, you love the 
Marquis de Maucomble! Farewell!” he added, 
with a strange, forced laugh. “ For if the marquis 
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eemes hero to-day I cannot come to-morrow. 


part now and for ever.” 
Cécile chocked him, but expressed neither fear 


moi surprise. 


We 


**Is this your promise to me? Have you for- 


geiten our — ?” she asked, proudly, and 
with perfect calmness 

“‘T would bgeak it—I would be free to destroy 
my life—even as you take the liberty to love whom 
yo. choose.” 

‘* You speak like a child, my poor Robert,” said 
Oézile, in a tender, caressing tone. 

‘* I have been one till now.” 

** And are you now jealous?” 

“Yes, madly so!” exclaimed Robert, kneeling 
down at her side. ‘“ Cécile, I can endure this no 
longer!” 

**Oh, how blind, how deluded!” murmured the 

young girl, hiding her face, suffused with blushes, 
fo hehenia os the truth forced itself upon her 
mind that, through her fears for the marquis, she 
had unconsciously encouraged the love of the 
ehcvalier. 

** Forgive me, Cécile,” said the young man, in a 
ealmer tone, “I now fear nothing. I will re- 


“And the Marquis de Maucomble, too?” Cécile 


eoldly asked. ‘I wish it so,” she added, seeing 
Robert start; ‘this duel shall not take place.” 
Robert shook his head. 


“A gentleman,” he said, “never refuses satis- 
faction to his enemy. I have insulted the marquis 
to-night.” 

“T know it.” 

“ How ?” 

“I know it—that is enough.” 

** You have seen the marquis?” 

. He is satisfied, and has forgotten your reckless- 
ness.” 

**You have seen him, then, and have perhaps 
offered an apology in my name, Cécile, Cécile! 
woman who loves would not thus have degraded 
the object of her love. You spoke falsely just 
now—you deceived me!” he cried, and seizing a 
brush full of paint, with two strokes he destroyed 
the portrait and rushed from the room, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Ungrateful girl! I will revenge myself this 
day on you and the marquis!” 

Cécile, overcome with astonishment, had re- 
mained motionless and unable to speak. When 
she recovered from her surprise her eyes rested 
upon the defaced portrait, the innocent cause of 
the scene just acted out, and murmured, while 
the tears rolled down her cheeks : 

“*My poor, dear father, for your sake I would 
endure much more. I shall not be able to pay 
your rent to-day!” 


CHAPTER Il. 

Youne Damécourt was dreaming of his delight- 
fal adventures of the ball on the even- 
ing, atthe President's house, when he was awakened 
by some one rushing into his room and exclaim- 


“Get up, getup, myfriend! It is past mid-day, 
and I want your advice on various matters.” 

“The deuce take you, marquis! What brings 
you here at this hour to disturb a man who is 
dreaming of Eden?” Damécourt said, rubbing his 
eyes and looking up at his friend. 

“Why should you, young, rich and full of life, 
as you are, seek happiness in dreams ?” 

“One would suppose you were old, ruined and 
Se SS Ge ey Ses expression of your 
face.” 

“There is, perhaps, more truth in your words 
than youthink. Butcome, getup! Ihave a duel 
on hand, and want you to be my second.” 


“« Another folly, eh?” asked Damécourt, putting 
on his robe de chambre. ‘ And you call this asking 
advice!” 


‘Certainly ; for you see this is no common 
affair,” the marquis said, seating himself on the 


sofa. ‘I have reason to believe that Iam to meet 
an rival; the lady in question having de- 
elared to me positively that I shall be no farther 


advanced in her favor whether I kill or am killed.” 

“*Who was the aggressor; you or your rival?” 

*Zounds! my rival ; a fool who views everything 
im a false light, even to love and women—e dreamer, 
jealous as a Castilian, taciturn as an Englishman 
and who, though a Frenchman, knows nothing 
of French ‘a 

“I bet Ihave guessed the parties! That fan- 
tastic Cécile and that no less whimsical Chevalier 
de Saintonge. That boy belongs to another age. 
But come, I will undertake to convince him it is 
not worth while to get his throat out for s young 
girl who is not even 4 la mode.” 

“Not so fast, my dear Cicero; many thanks for 
your eloquence, but keep it for another occasion. 
Now, I need only your wit. You have yet to see 
the Marquis de Maucomble, Colonel of Light 
Guards, undecided or irresolute when a duel is on 
the tapis.” 

“ What would you have me do? Explain your- 


self, then.” 
= ” the said, quietly taking a 
pinch of Spanish snuff. “It is possible I shall 
only be wounded, but I would turn the matter to 
good account. You know how that hairbrained 
fool, Rieux, has possessed me with the idea of 
eonquering this Cécile, this paragon of perfection. 
You also know how far I have succeeded, aided by 
the plan of sitting for my portrait, —— by- 
the-bye, Iam to, pay somewhat dear. This por- 
trait was to have been finished, delivered and paid 
for to-day, and upon the pleasure which this seemed 
to give her I had placed the success of my suit. 
If I should be wounded, go to Cécile, and after la- 
menting the accident and regretting my disregard 
of her wish—for she made me promise I would not 
fight this duel—ask, in the name of my afflicted 
family, to be allowed to take away the said portrait, 
paying the priceagreed upon. You will notice the 
effect of the intelligence you bring, if she displays 
any emotion. Be watchful, my friond, for she is 
, reserved, and has learned te hide the 
of ker héart. Then spesk of my virtues, 








my constancy in love, my capability of loving. If 
she is moved, bring me back to life gradually ; tell 
her there are still hopes of my recovery, and obt ‘in 
from her an interview with me at my little villa 
des fossés du Temple.” 

“And, if in place of being yourself wounded, 
you should wound or kill the Chevalier Robert, the 
favored rival ?”’ 

* avored! pshaw—the idea is but s phantom 
of my imagination.” 

** But still, what if you should wound him?” 

**In that case, my dear friend, I will plead my 
own cause.” 

“Allright! But, if you should be killed ?” 

“IfI am killed, did you say? If I am killed, I 
bequeath to you Cécile and my portrait.” 

** Be it so; though you know well I need neither 
the one nor the other to keep you in remembrance, 
or make me mourn your loss.” 

The marquis’s carriage waited at the door. The 
two young men were soon in it, and on their road 
to the Bois de Vincennes. -« 

CHAPTER IIL. 

‘*Weiu!” said Damécourt, “‘as your second, I 
have the right, I presume, to ask the history of 
this love adventure.” 

** You are right,” the marquis replied, “the re- 
pesanpiennche mine ns ym it will add to your 

own experience and help to shorten the distance. 
My friend Rieux, who, you know, is a perfect 
original in all his ways, has built a house behind 
the Invalides, at the extremity of the Rue Baby- 
lonne. His only neighbor in this quiet neighbor- 
hood was a certain Dr. Gousset, whose house, 
surrounded by s wall ten feet high, and with 
counterfeit doors and windows, looked little like 
the house of a respectable citizen. An air of 
desolation hung like a pall over this house, stand- 
ing alone between a court on one side and a garden 
on the other. Visitors were rarely admitted on 
the premises, and these few entered secretly, as if 
afraid of being seen or recognised by a chance 
observer who might be near. One evening Rieux 
was returning home somewhat later than usual, 
when his phaeton came very near running over a 
lady, who appeared less frightened than annoyed 
at being detected on some secret errand. She 
endeavored to conceal her face as much as pos- 
sible, but did not succeed sufficiently to prevent 
Rieux from seeing that she was young and very 
beautiful. He pretended not to notice her; but, 
secretly following at a distance, saw her enter Dr. 
Gousset’s house. A few evenings after, he met 
her again ; and this occurred so and at 
such regular intervals, that he determined to find 
aut something about the doctor and his night 
visitor. For this purpose he made inquiries of 
the country people around, who all declared the 
doctor to be a pear! of the faculty, occupying him- 
self much less with pretty eyes than with the vir- 


Would you believe it? I was repulsed with great 
loss, and, in despair of my cause, I told her of the 
meeting on hand. I drew a picture of myself 
pierced to the heart by my adversary’s sword, and 
implored her to grant me one sigh, one tear in 
return for the life I was about to sacrifice for her 
sake,” 

“* Well?” 

**Well! I expected of course a scene—an exhi- 
bition of some emotion. Cécile heard me with the 
greatest tranquillity, seeming to doubt neither my 
own courage nor that of the chevalier, and listen- 
ing to our killing ourselves with such composure, 
that you would have thought it was an inevitable 
event she was waiting for, so as to mourn us both 
at the same time.” 

“ Whata heartless coquette! Ishalladd myname 
immediately to the list of her worshippers ; that 
woman is sure of a long life.” 

** You need not take that trouble, for it will be 
ofno use, She loves—I am sure of it—and with 
her whole heart—but whether it is myself or the 
chevalier, I cannot tell, for she is impenetrable, 
She reasoned with me a whole hour to persuade 
me to arrange this affair amicably, and not one 
word escaped her that—” 

The marquis was here interrupted by a violent 
collision with another carriage. 

“What insolence!” he exclaimed, furiously, 
looking out of the carriage window. At the same 
time another head was seen issuing from the 
other carriage, out: 

“By Jove! why ’tis Rieux !” 

** Bless me, Maucomble, this is a pleasant and 
unexpected meeting.” 

“A most happy accident!” exclaimed the other; 
and the next moment Rieux’s carriage was return- 
ing empty to Paris, and that of the marquis was 
again on the road to Vincennes with himself and 
his two friends, Rieux and Damécourt. 

* You will stand by me—’tis agreed”—said the 
marquis to Rieux. 

‘* Willingly |!” he replied ; “‘ but against whom? 
Oh, by-the-bye, I have again discovered the object 
of your Cécile’s evening walks—do not be obsti- 
nate, my friend ; that girl is not worth the love of 
a brave man.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

Wurz the marquis and his two friends, and 
Robert with his, are on their way to the place of 
rendezvous, we will look at what is taking place 


in a room of a house situated at the extreme end 


of the village of Vincennes, and on the border of 
the forest. This house resembled very much the 
one occupied by Dr. Gousset, having the same 
outward signs of precaution, with the exception 


that the windows were not so well secured. 


Before one of these, on the very day on which 
the events we relate took place, sat an old man, 
seemingly enjoying the charming weather and the 


tue of the drugs he prescribed. , beautiful view of green fields, undulating meadows 


‘Nothing daunted, he waited one evening till} 
the beautiful incognita came out of the doctor’s 
house. He joined her, accompanied her home, and 
learned that she lived in the Rue Platriére, that 
she was a portrait painter, and that her name was 
Cécile. Another man would have pursued the ad- 
venture ; but she was only a poor ‘artiste,’ and 
to him le jeu ne valait pas le chanson. So he 
gave itup. The romance of the affair interested 
me, and I resolved to follow it up. But Cécile 
ceased visiting the doctor; and as I found no 
means of meeting her in the street or elsewhere 
and making her acquaintance, I called boldly upon 
her at her own house. You know the rest—the 
pretext of my portrait, the long sittings necessary 
for that object— the jealousy of the Chevalier de de 
Saintonge, too often admitted during these sit- 
tings, and finally the duel in which I am now em- 
broiled. But what you can never fully understand, 
my friend, is Cécile’s character. Imagine a com- 
bination of timidity and self-reliance, simplicity 
and tact—the whole pervaded by the spirit of a 
demon enshrined in the form of an angel.” 

“* Angels are blondes, my friend, and you’ve told 
me this Cécile of yours is a brunette.” 

“Yes, she is truly a brunette,” the 
continued, “‘ but with large blue eyes; a com- 
plexion fair and fresh as a Hebe’s, a profile that 
would put to shame the most faultless antique 
statuary: anda form and carriage which Diana, 
Venus and all the other goddesses of Olympus 
might have envied. To say nothing of her pride 
and purity, which would be sans reproche were it 
not for those nightly visits or walks, which, though 
not now directed to the doctor’s house, are, how- 
ever, not less frequent or mysterious. True, I 
have been an enamored fool for the last eight 
days; but this little coquette, whom I believe 
Rieux judged too harshly, has found a more de- 
voted lover, it seems. Consequently I tried to 
moderate my love and cool the enthusiasm she 
has excited in my usually calm temperament; and 
would no donbt long since have succeeded in 
turning my attention to other interests, and dis- 

portrait and painter from my mind, if my 
self-love or vanity, as you may call it, had not 
been in danger.” 

“TI confess it is cruel to raise the siege of a 
citadel defended by the Chevalier de Saintonge, a 
man 60 little known in the beau monde.” 

**I swear, my would-be Cicero, you talk like a 
fool, for you are at fault on a very important point. 
The place is not only defended but besieged by 
the Chevalier de Saintonge. Your metaphor, my 
friend, was mal 2 propos.” 

** Then why not make your cause a common one, 
and stand ready to divide the spoils afterwards, 
like brave and loyal victors.” 

“ This is exactly what I proposed yesterday, and 
for this proposition I am involved in this duel. 
This chevalier, my rival—painter, poet, musician, 
@ perfect Leonardo da Vinci, is a real Jansenist in 
love. He would allow no trifling in the matter. 
So when I saw he took the affair so seriously, and 
that we should be obliged to fight, I played the 
whole game. I went to O6cile, with the determi- 
nation ef conquering at least in this firstencounter. ' 





when he,suddenly sprang 
back the curtain that sah ovenel it, and displayed a 


and dark forest stretching out before him as far 
as the eye could reach. All nature slept, as if op- 


pressed by the extreme heat of a July mid-day 
sun. The old man suddenly left his seat at the 
window, wiping the drops from his forehead, and 
threw himself upon his bed. He was nearly bald, 
but the few remaining locks were white as snow, 
and his face was marked by many and deep fur- 
rows. Still he appeared in the full vigor of life. 
Mental suffering, more than physical ailments, had 
rounded his broad shoulders, and bowed his stately 
form. His features were finely chiselled; his 
countenance noble and frank ; and he possessed 
that ease of manner and air of refinement which 
are sure indices of high social 
lying some moments with closed eyes, he raiséd 
himself partly from the bed and leant his head 
on one hand, remaining immovable, as if listening 
to the recital of an interesting story. 


position. After 


Gradually his brow darkened, and his eyes were 


fixed upon an easel placed opposite the bed. 


** Work on, count,” he said, shaking his head as 


if to drive away a sad thought; “‘ work away, i- 
you would finish before Cécile comes to-night, to 
take the picture to that man who is a stranger to 
the sentiment of noble hospitality, and laughs 
when I do him the honor of showing him this won- 


derful portrait.” 


As he spoke, the old man’s agitation increased ; 
towards the easel, drew 


canvas prepared for painting, but as yet untouch- 
ed by brush or paint. He stood some moments in 
deep thought ; then taking up a clean pallet and 
a handful of equally clean brushes, he began to 
work on the canvas (upon which, of course, he 
left no impression), now and then and 


looking admiringly upon the effect he imagined 


he had produced. 

**Bince Cécile can paint,” he said, ‘“‘ why cannot 
I do the same? She has talent; I, her father, 
should be even more gifted. And then, she, poor 
child, paints for the first purchaser—and for 
money—fie! that it should be so. I will paint 
this picture—only this one! but it shall be a chef- 
@euvre! Love, anger, shame shall group my 
models.” 

He ceased speaking, moved slowly away ; then 
stood looking down upon the floor as in a dream, 
murmuring : 

“Clair, my own but un Clair! I will 
transmit to posterity the memory of your error, 
and the revenge I have taken! Noble revenge! 
Sainval, my best friend, I see him now pierced by 
my sword.” 

A nervous smile now contracted his lips ; his 
look became fixed and stern, and he began to talk 
with great rapidity. 

“Yes, Sainval! yes, I killed you, my old friend! 
but you deprived me of my wife! Oh! I would 
have killed you twice—aye, every day since! for I 
loved my wife, the mother of my Cécile—my wife, 
my poor, unhappy wife !” 

And so he continued his expressions of grief, 
and his lamentations ; till, in heartrending tones, 


Clair! @iair! forgivs me!” 





He buried his face in his hands, aud wept. 

More than an hour elapsed before this paroxysm 
ended. He then rose sad and humble, picked up 
the pallet and brushes that had fallen on the 
floor, and wiped the canvas, saying : 

“What I have done to-day is of no value; I 
will begin again to-morrow.” 

Then he covered the whole with the green 
cloth, and again took his seat at the window. 

“Two o’clock!” he exclaimed, looking at the 
sundial on the wall opposite, and turning as if 
addressing some persons present. ‘‘Do not be 
impatient, gentlemen,” he added, ‘‘Sainval is a 
brave man, he will come. Let us wait a little 
longer,” and he crossed his arms upon his breast, 
and stood looking towards Paris. 

Every day at the same hour, for ten long yearr, 
had the old man fought over in imagination the 
fatal duel in which he had taken the life of the 
destroyer of his happiness. 

And now suddenly his eyes are attracted to an 
open space at the entrance of the forest, where 
six men are visible. Two of thom take off their 
coats and face each other. The old man shud 
ders, for he sees the glitter of steel. 

** Stop, stop,” he cries, beside himself ; “‘ do not 
fight without me !” 

The weapons are lowered ; witnesses and come 
batants seem to be disputing. 

‘Oh, the coward, the coward!” the old man 

cries, rated; ‘he receives an apology! 
a have robbed him of his wife, and he refuses 

to avenge himself! Yes! yes,” he continued, 
clasping his hands, “their swords are crossed 
again; the taller is the deceived husband—'tis 
myself! the other is the lover—'tis Sainyal! 
Good! he is wounded! Stop, stop, gentlemen, 
do not end the affair till I join youl, Pala, 
come!” he exclaimed, and 
cleared the window-sill, and fell into the court 
below. ‘ 
Vhen he was taken up all consciousness was 
gone—the old man was dying. 

CHAPTER V. 

Crcrtz had soon required her composure after 
the violent exit of Robert de Saintonge. She 
forgot the unjustifiable act he had committed in 
the absorbing thought of the danger incurred by 
two men in whom she was most interested. One 
she loved well, though secretly; and for the 
other, she felt a deep and sincere affection. But 
how could she prevent this duel; rendered un- 
avoidable by the chevalier’s impetuosity? To 
whom should she apply? Where should she run 
to place herself betweén the two rivals? Her 
inability to act overwhelmed her with grief, and 
increased her anxiety. She thought of her father— 
of that unfortunate portrait—on which she had 
founded hopes even for this very day. The strokes 
which Robert had made in his anger were princi- 
pally upon the face, which, having been painted 
some time previous, was well dried at the time. 
Perhaps she could find the means of removing 
the new colors, without disturbing the old. She 
made the experiment, and succeeded—and oh! 
what joy to think the portrait might still be de- 
livered, paid for to-day ; and this evening, when 
reason returns to her poor father, she can go 
comfort him, gratify his fancies, and give him a 
few moments of enjoyment and peace. 

This point settled, her thoughts returned to the 
duel, and her agony increased. On sending to 
the marquis and the chevalier’s, she learned that 
both had been absent since morning, and it was 
not known where they had gone. This was what 
she might have expected, but redson’s voice is 
only heard when the mind is calm, and the blood 
flows quietly on its way. The poor young girl, 
clasping her hands in.quiet submission,. wept 
bitterly at the sad remembrance that an impru- 
dent act in the life of her mother had caused the 
death of another brave man, and deprived her 
father of his reason—thus clouding for ever his 
whole life. Had she, too, erred? In vain she 
reviewed her whole course to discover a just 
cause for self-accusation. But she stood acquitted 
before the tribunal of her own conscience. Satis- 
fied on this important point, she worked resolutely . 
on the portrait ; succeeded in restoring it to its 
proper condition; and towards evening it was 
finished, Was it the joy for her success, or a 
secret glad presentiment that now removed the 
weight of sorrow from her heart? She persuaded 
herself that the duel had not taken place, and 
listened to catch in the silence that reigned 
around the sound of the clashing swords, as if 
it could have reached her ears. Sending for a 
messenger, Cécile gave him the portrait, saying : 

“Take this to the Marquis de Maucomble, and 
bring me an answer.” 

The effo:t made, and the canvas gone, before 
which she had shed so many tears, and dreamed 
away so many hours, she was again assailed by 
fears and anxieties. 

** How long the messenger tarries! The mar- 
quis, is he’ killed? Is the poor chevalier still 
among the living ?”’ 

Slow is the flight of time when moments are 
reckoned by the throbbings of an anxious heart! 

The messenger returned at last, bringing a note 
and little box carefully wrapped up. Cécile, trem- 
bling with emotion, snatched the note from his 
hand, letting drop the box, which, broken by the 
fall, displayed the gold which it contained—the 
price of the picture. The note ran thus: 

“Be ha my rival is well. I have t 

pan ls 4 with your parmisdon, 
Vil come and give you é full particulars.” 

“Oh, God, I thank thee!” exclaimed Cécile, 
kneeling down and clasping her hands with joyful 
emotjon ; “the marquis is saved!” 





CHAPTER VI. 

Rrevx, on the way to Vincennes, had told the 

| masquie and Damécourt that, in his evening pere- 
ions, he had again sur»ri-cd Oécile; but 

is time, she was on the road to Vincennes; ani 
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that he had been so fortunate as to procure infor- 
mation concerning the romantic journeys of the 
young artist. , 

“She is a strange creature,” he said, “‘ for I am 
‘ certain that she has now chosen as her specialty 
the task of and administering to per- 
sons of advanced age ; and the object ofher special 
care and attention is now an old man who is ob- 
liged to live in perfect seclusion, and who, from 
the manner—so I am told—in which he speaks of 
women in general, of his own wife, and of Cécile 
too, probably cannot be a person of any refinement 
or respectability. Believe me, it is idle in the ex- 
treme to offer a true devotion to a woman with 
such tastes, and most sinful to risk one’s life for 
such a cause.” 

So thought the young man, who spoke from his 
worldly estimation of the young girl’s character. 
The marquis declared, however, that he did not 

take up his sword as Cécile’s champion, but only 
to avenge the insult he had received from the 
Chevalier de Saintonge, and the three friends ar- 
rived at the forest while still disputing the neces- 
sity of the encounter. But Robert de Saintonge 
had been much less communicative with his friends. 
He had told them both in secrecy : 

“Tam challenged to fight—will you stand by 
me? But first, promise not to seek to arrange 
matters amicably, and above all, ask me no ques- 
tions.” 

The marquis had waited long when the cheva- 
lier’s carriage made its appearance, and Damé- 
court hastened to arrange preliminaries. After a 
long conversation with Robert, in which he related 
the particulars which Rieux had just communi- 
cated concerning the evening visits of the young 
girl, he succeeded so far in prejudicing Robert’s 
‘mind ¢ the two combatants decided to with- 

‘draw after the first wound, and the marquis hav- 
ing disabled-Rotert in the arm, the two left the 
field friends instead of enemies. It was then de- 
cided they should watch Cécile the following night, 
and that the marquis should eall for Robert in his 
carriage. 

“I will not see her again except in your pres- 
‘ence, chevalier,” the marquis said, ‘‘ unless,” he 
added, ‘‘ Cécile sends me my portrait, then, you 
know, the‘Konor of a gentleman demands I should 
acknowl#dge its reception.” 

“¥onr portrait!” repeated Robert, almost 
aslwmed at the recollection of the violent act of 
‘which he had been guilty. “ I advise you, marquis, 
not to expect it, for I was before you in taking my 
revenge,” he added, pointing to his wounded arm. 

“Ah, very well, chaqu’un 4 son tour,” the mar- 
quis replied gaily, ‘‘and may you be as free from 
ill-feeling towards me as my poor portrait enter- 
tains for you. Adieu till to-morrow.” 

* Till to-morrow,” Robert answered sadly. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE marquis now began to regret his promise, 
and when he received the portrait, which Robert 
declared he had destroyed by his rashness, he felt 
less surprised at what he considered a foul decep- 
tion on the part of the chevalier, than satisfaction 
at the excuse now offered him for breaking that 
promise. He therefore did not hesitate to request 
an interview with Cécile in the note he sent with 
the box containing the price of his portrait. The 
poor girl was too anxious to send an answer, and 
construing her silence in his favor, the marquis 
made his appearance the same evening in the Rue 
Platriére. 

“You here, marquis!” exclaimed Robert, who 
was already on the spot, and gazing up at the 
house which held her he had that very day almost 
renounced as unworthy of his love, but who, never- 
theless, absorbed his thoughts. 

** By my honor, chevalier, I find you have had as 
strong an attraction here as myself,” the marquis 
replied, hiding his annoyance beneath a calm ex- 
terior. 

** You swore never again to see Cécile.”’ 

** And df, I remember rightly, were you not 
guilty of the same rash words? But come, cheva- 
lier, be frank with me, were you not watching the 
exit of my unlucky portrait, so as to commit some 
outrage upon it. But you are too late; the pjc- 
ture is perfectly restored, and has been two hours 
in my possession. I do not complain of this little 
ruse in order to revenge yourself upon a rival, but 
I doof the want of frankness you have shown. 
Only this morning you declared Cécile was not 
necessary to your happiness, that she was unwor- 
thy of your love.” 

** But she has been traduced.” 

“Indeed! You believe she is true to you ?” 

**T have no claim upon her.” 

**You have then never avowed your love ?” 

‘*A thousand times ; but love gives one no right 
over its object.” 

“You have discovered, then, that your love is 
not returned ?” 

“ Has she told you so ?” 

‘No; but, my poor friend, these strange visits 
she makes at different places, and at such late 


hours,” 

“Tt is false |” 

“But you have proved this yourself, and ac- 
knowledged it many times.” 

“T knew not then what I said; fool thet I am!” 
he exclaimed in broken accents. ‘I love her, and 


you, marquis, you who love her not, she loves!” 
The Marquis de Maucomble, though a gay man 





of the world, and little accustomed to attach so 
much importance to les affaires du cur, was | 
touched by the sincere grief of his companion. 
“Come, my friend,” he said gently, “calm 
yourself, you take this too much to heart. I would | 
oot willingly cause the unhappiness of a man who } 
has so lately declared his friendship forme. I re- 
nounce all claim to Cécile’slove. To you I entrust 
her happiness. On the honor of a gentleman I | 
withdraw from the purfuit, fully persuaded that 
your great devotion entitles you to success;” 2nd 
be tried to draw Robort arar from the houses, 


but the latter was already at the door, and had 
rung the bell. 

**Monsieur would see Mademoiselle Cécile?” en- 
quired the portress. 

“Yes,” Robert replied, pale with emotion. 

**She is not at home, sir.” 

“Are you sure she is not in?” Robert again 

ed. 


** She went out at dark,” the portress replied, 
“and I think has gone some distance, for she 
ordered a carriage and told me she would not re- 
turn to-night.” 

Robert looked sad and disappointed. The mar- 
quis with difficulty restrained a smile. 

‘* Well, my friend,” he said, drawing away the 
chevalier, who no longer resisted him, ‘shall we 
go call on Damécourt ?” 

De Saintonge made no reply, but a deep sigh 
told the anguish he endured. 


My Aunt Mary. 


My Aunt Mary! Thoughts of her fill my 
mind this beautiful June morning. Thrice have I 
tried to fix my mind upon this delightful Euclid 
lesson, and ascend step by step to the crowning 
glory of his incomparable logic. Even Euclid has 
no charms fer me; for the great God of reason 
and all good-giver has spread a richer feast. 
Glorious morning! indescribable beauty! Pogts 
may write and rhyme of thee; but who can 
describe the delightful freshness, the dewy sweet- 
ness, the all-pervading glory, resting upon and 
hanging over all the halo of beauty. 

It seems a fitting time to write Aunt Mary’s 
history. I have long contemplated this pleasant 
task, and have several times commenced, but 
have as often been interrupted, and obliged to lay 
it aside. 

There at the foot of yonder blossom-laden tree 
I will resume the work. My Aunt Mary was the 
daughter of a wealthy farmer; at the same time 
the youngest, handsomest and the most vivacious 
of a family of six. She was petted and indulged 
so much by her injudicious parents that it is 
indeed surprising that it did not prove her utter 
ruin. Everybody said that she would be some- 
thing or nothing ; not because she manifested any 
extraordinary talent, but because she threw her 
whole being into whatever she attempted to do. 
She grew up proud, imperious and vain. Her 
wealth, beauty and unfailing vivacity attracted to 
her side many admirers, and, strange to say, one 
true-hearted lover—Ernest Ashley. Jt seems sur- 
prising that one with so many nobie qualities of 
mind and heart should have been so entirely 
fascinated by a coquette. 

But so it was; when he could not get near, on 
account of the multiplicity of her flirtations, he 
worshipped afar off. At length importunity and 
perseverance prevailed. She condescended to 
pledge to him her heart and hand, and it became 
known far and wide that Ernest Ashley and Mary 
Thornley were engaged. Two years were to elapse 
between the promise and its fulfilment. In the 
meantime war was declared between the United 
States and Mexico. Being naturally fond of adven- 
ture, and too young to consider the hardships, 
privations and dangers of a soldier’s life, he afid 
his brother Ethbert volunteered their services for 
a year, and Jeft their homes in the month of June, 
1846. I know the very oak in whose solemn 
shadow they bade adieu to the fair young creatures 
who had promised to be theirs until death. 

Had they have realised what would be the an- 
guish of that moment, neither the pomp nor glory 
of war, nor the lovo ofadventure, would have induced 
them to part even for so short a time from those 
dearer than life ; but the sorrow of separation was 
mitigated by the mutual promise that they would 
write often. During their brief absence many 
loveefreighted missives passed back and forth. 
The year, like all other years, fled like a dream. 
June has again returned. The twilight of a lovely 
day is mantling the earth with sombre shadows. 
Mary Hornley and Julia. Handford stand by the 
old oak conversing deeply of the absent loved ones. 
They cast their eyes towards the east, and see 
two travellers descending the hill close by. Both 
are lame, and both carry a staff. They seem very 
much fatigued. Now they have come to the old 
oak. 

It is Ernest—It is Ethbert. Julia received Eth- 
bert with the beautiful simplicity of undisguised 
affection; but alas! for Mary Thornley, she be- 
trayed both disappointment and mortification. 
Certainly she was polite to her returned lover, but 
the warmth of true and unchangeable love was 
wanting in her greeting. 

She slept but little that night. The bitterness 
of unsubdued pride was stirred from its depths. 
Shall Mary Thornley, the beauty and belle of Elton, 
wed her maimed and unfortunate lover? Never! 
The next day she sent him a very politely worded 
note, desiring to be released from the engage- 
ment. 

Not long after she was walking out with her 
friend Julia; for though the bond which had 
drawn them so closely gogether was now severed, 
they were still friends—when they heard a sharp 
rattle, but before they could jump back to avoid 
the deadly serpent, a crash, a terrible blow crushed 
it into the earth. 

They looked up, Ernest Ashley stood before 
them, and Ethbert was coming up, but they ap- 
peared not as when they met them at the old oak. 
The bloom of youth and health was still upon 
their checke ; their limbs were as strong and flex- 
ible as ever; they stood erect in manly beauty. 

“Mary Thornley,” said Ernest, in a voice never 
to be forgotten, ‘‘ I have received your note. ‘ou 
are released fromthe engagement. I have written 
over against your name upon the page of memory, 








‘tried in the balance and found wanting.’ I stay 
not here amid broken idols and crushed hopes. I 
could not breathe the same air with you. Fare- 
well, friends! yea, more than friends, my sister | 


the woodland path and disappeared over the same 
hill upon which he was first seen by Julia and 
Mary. Though gossip glutted itself upon this un- 
happy separation and its cause, Mary Thornley 
still moved in the circles of ton. She recked not 
that she had pressed upon her true-hearted lover’s 
brow a wreath of mournful cypress ; she still wore 
the myrtle and went forth ‘conquering and to 
conquer.” ‘\o the great delight of those who en- 
vied and those who hated her, she was at last 
caught in her own net. 

It was in the summer of 1856 that Henrique 
Woodworth first made his appearance in Elton 
society. He was a lawyer, standing high in his 
profession and in the literary world; but like too 
many of earth’s gifted ones, sclf was the great 
centre towards which all his thoughts and aspi- 
rations tended. Brilliant in wit and beauty, his 
principles were like a spider's web. But oh! 
what fascination was there in his dark hazel eye; 
what power in his rich musical voice to stir the 
depths of the heart, and lead it to pour out its 
richness and sweetness upon this unworthy 
shrine. ; 

Mary Thornley thought that at last she had 
found her equal, and not doubting an easy con- 
quest, she gave herself up to the pleasure and ex- 
citement of the chase. 

The élite of Elton had planned a Leap year pic- 
nic, and were determined, if possible, to outdo in 
gallantry the “‘lords of creation.” Mary was 
among the leading spirits, and the offered and ac- 
cepted escort of the brilliant lawyer, Henrique 
Woodworth. : 

The summer swiftly sped with this gay circle, 
nor did the hours pass more swiftly with any than 
with Mary and Henrique. They rode, they con- 
versed, they walked together. His name became 
interwoven with all her anticipations of the future, 
and sweet thoughts of him mingled with all her 
thoughts. 

Her old coquettish pride had vanished, and sh 
knelt to the god to whom she had caused so many 
before her hopelessly to bow. She seems not to 
have entertained a doubt that this loving devotion 
was mutual. One evening she suggested, halfinjest 
half in earnest, that they should lay their necks a 
willing sacrifice upon the altar of Hymen. The 
humiliating response which she received was no 
less cutting becduse it was witty and polished. 
Offended, mortified, she awoke as from a dream. 
Her pride had received a mortal wound ; Love lay 
crushed and bleeding, and for the first time she 
realised the anguish of secing the heart’s best and 
truest affections trifled with and trampled upon. 
She determined to forsake for ever the gay circle 
in which she had so long been the bright particu- 
lar star. 

Mr. Woodworth left Elton soon aftér. He boasted 
that he had conquered the coquette and tamed the 
lioness of Elton. 

As for Aunt Mary, it seemed for a while as if the 
iron fingers of Despondency were feeling for the 
very springs of life. But affliction begat reflection, 
and reflection resolution; and, carrying out her 
high purpose, ‘she sat at the feet of Jesus,” and 
learned of Him who was ‘meek and lowly of 
heart,” and went about Life’s great work, so long 
neglected. She found this work so great, so all- 
absorbing, that she had no time for sickly senti- 
mentality, no time to resign herself to the woes of 
hopeless love, so she was happy—happy in doing 
her duty, happy ‘in making others happy, the 
highest kind of happiness. 

Gently and lovingly she supported the steps 
of her invalid parents down the declivity of life, 
and received their blessing as they closed their 
eyes in the sweet sleep of death. They did not 
forget to make full provision for her before they 
died. It was arranged that she should have 
Rose cottage, a beautiful home indeed, in sight of 
my father’s door. Thither she removed when 
thirty years of age, bringing with her an orphan 
niece and adopted nephew, whose mother had died 
two years before and whose father had long since 
been numbered with the dead. It is five years 
since Rose Cottage first resounded with their songs 
of joy and gladness. But come with me und I will 
introduce you to my Aunt Mary. * 

This, ‘‘the month of roses,” is just the time 
to visit Rose Cottage ; it could not have received a 
more appropriate name. ‘Twenty varieties of the 
queen of flowers are in full bloom, and the cottage 
itself is nearly covered with running roses, the 
pure white bedutifully contrasting with velvet red 
and delicate pink. Aunt Mary stands at the door 
smiling a welcome. 

You would like a picture of her? I can describe 
her features, her complexion, but what are they 
without the expression, the true-soul beauty, the 
lovelit eyes, the utter absence of all affectation ? 
She is a Saxon beauty ; her hair is a delicate flaxen, 
still curling in merry ringlets about her neck ; her 
forehead broad and of medium height; eyes 
** blue as the summer heavens ;” features, if any- 
thing, too small andregular ; complexion, like the 
roses upon her own cottage roof. 

But let us enter and glance at the interior. The 
first thing which strikes our attention is an ex- 
quisite bouquet of violets, ina white porcelain vase, 
upon the centre table. The rich orange and black 
carpet contrasts elegantly with the white satin and 
gold papers upon the wall and the snowy lace cur- 
tains. 


Annie and Augustus have gone out for a few 
minutes, but here is the piano, which both play 
admirably, and Annie’s guitar standing in the 
corner. Aunt Mary has given me the range of the 
house, perhaps she would not if she knew what I 
was doing. I find the kitchen, the pantry, the 
cupboards, as neat as the parlor; the unpapered 
walls, clean and white, and the floors innocent of a 
grease spot. She does not trust altogether to 


servants; her own head and hands contrive, | carried the works befure him, ta 


plan and labor to make home cheerful, comfort- 
able and unscrupulously neat. . Annie’s apartment 


is called the blue room, and is elegantly furnished | view of ihe works taken. 


with delicate blue and white hangings, carpet and 





| 


Julia and brother Ethbert. Bear my edieux and | furniture to match; but here is Aunt Mary’s ' 


best ~<shes to those at home.” ‘o saying he took ' room. I know I shall “let the cat out,” but the | 


temptation is too great ; the door is already open. 
What means this bridal veil with its wreath of 
white rosebuds and emerald leaves? this snowy 
vhite muslin, and all the elegant paraphernalia of 
bridal costume? This is to be Aunt Mary’s room. 
no longer. 

Come to the window! Yonder Ashley Hall 
rears its grand proportions where those aged 
elms and gloomy pines cast their deep shadows. 
To-morrow Aunt Mary will awake in a grander 
but not a lovelier home. Six months ago Ernest 
Ashley returned, and in that short time we have 
all learned to love and respect him. Adversity 
proved to him an.excellent teacher. He came 
back with higher and nobler purposes, to spend the 
remainder of his life in doing good around the 
home of his childhood. He had long since aban- 
doned the idea of marrying; but, finding the 
heartless coquette, whom he once loved, bécome 
a meek and true-hearted woman, he was so weak 
as to fall more deeply in love with her than before, 
and break his resolution and all. 

But I must hasten home, for cousin Augustus 
and I are chosen to stand beside the happy ones, 
who will, to-night, more than realise that, though 
the star of love set, and the shadows of night 
fall upon our pathway, it may arise in tenfold 
brightness and glory. 








SIECE OF PETERSBURG. 
Storming of the first Line at Baylor’s Farm. 


Ar one o'clock of the morning of the 15th 
June the column of Maj.-Gen. Smith—only arrived at 
Bermuéa the previous night—set out for Petersburg. 
Kautz’s cavalry division took the lead, and before day- 
light the entire command had crossed the ponton bridye 
across the Appomattox, above Point of Rocks, and was 
in full march for the rebel city, Kautz pushing rapidly 
ahead, drove the rebel pickets before him until he arrived 
at their first line, when he turned to the left and moved 
to the fortifications on the other side of the city. 

Gen. Smith had under his command two divisions of 
his own corps and Hinks’s division of negroes, besides 
the cavalry division of Kautz. Following after the 
cavalry, the negroes arrived second on_,the battleficld, 
and were soon before the first line of rebel works, along 
the front of which the cavalry had passed some time be- 
fore. 

Gen. Hinks formed his command 1n line of battle, and 
advanced t.pon the rebels, with Duncan commanding 
his right and Holman his left. The result of this charge 
was waited for with great anxiety. The majority of the 
whites expected that the colored troops would run, but 
the sable forces astonished everybody by their achieve- 
ments. With a wild yell that must certainly have struck 
terror into the hearts of their foes, the 224 and 5th U. 8. 
colored regiments, commanded by Cols. Kidder and 
Contier, charged, under a hot fire of musketry and 
artillery, over the rebel ditch and parapet, and drove the 
enemy before them, capturing a large brass fieldpiece, 
and taking entire possession of their works, its defenders, 
erane™ 4th North map — figh ears 
Guaip deal and wedeaed to tho Corn ebiiiied 

When the negroes found tpyemselves within the works 
of the enemy no words coulu paint their delight. Num- 
bers of them kissed the gun they had captured with 
extravagant satisfaction, and a feverish anxiety was 
manifested to get ahead and charge some more of the 
rebel works. A number of the colored troops were 
wounded and a few killed in the first . A large 
crowd congregated, with looks of unutterable admira- 
tion, about Sergt. Richardson and Corpl. Wobey, of the 
22d U. 8. colored regiment, who had carried the colors 
of their regiment, and been the first men in the works. 

Our artist gives a sketch of this gallant action, which 
can only be attributed, we suppose, to the Southern 
aristocratic blood in the veins of many of these colored 


8. 

Gen. Smith, in his congratulatory order to his troops, 
says: “But the crowning point of the honor they are 
entitled to has been won since the morning of the 15th 
inst., when a series of earthworks, on most command- 
ing positions and of formidable stre have been 
carried, with all the gunc and of war of the 
enemy, including prisoners and colors. The works have 
all been held, and the trophies remain in our hands. 

“ This victory is all the more important to us as the 
troops have never been regularly 0: in camps, 
where time has been given them to learn the discipline 
necessary to a well organized corps d’armée, but they 
have been hastily concentrated and suddenly summoned 
to take part in the trying campaign of our country's 
being. Such honor as they have won will remain im- 
perishable. 

**To the colored troops comprising the division of 
Gen. Hinks, the General commanding would call the at- 
tention of his command. With the veteransof the 18th 
corps they have stormed the works of the enemy and 


carried them, taking and prisoners, and in the 
whole affair they have ed all the qualities of good 


Gen. Smith gradually formed his line-of-battle along 
the whole rebel front, and about noon the rapid dis- 
charges of Kautz’s ees —— that = 
was making desperate ¢ carry e@ wor 
on his front. All the afternoon Brooks, 
on the centre, and Martin and Hinks on his flanks, 
were skirmishing with the enemy; but to the 
formidable character of 
cult nature of the ground, it was only with the utmost 
difficulty that the troops could be properly disposed for 
charging effectively. 

A simultaneous advance of three infantry divisiona, 
after a desperate fight, carried the enemy’s outer line, 
and we succeeded in getting a good position on which 
to mass our artillery so as to operate on their main 
works, which were discovered to be strong earthworks, 
flanked here and there by massive earth forts. 

The artillery was under the direction of Capt. Follet, 
of Thompson’s, James’s and Belge’s batteries were soon 
in position on —_ ground, immediately in front of 
Brooks, between the City Fp and Jordan roads, and 
commenced a succession of artillery volleys that drown- 
ed every other sound, and completely silenced the rebel 


guns. 

Night was approaching when the charge was finally 
ordered by Gen. Smith. At half-past five p. mu. Brooks 
advanced on the centre. The fort before them was, as 
the rebels admit, a most important point. It was, too, 
a formidable work, comprising, as our sketch shows, a 
square redoubt and two smaller works, all connected by 
a series of entrenchments. It #as held by the 26th and 
46th regiments, of Wise’s brigade, and probably other 
troops, with Capt. Sturdivant’s battery. These kept up 
a tremendous fire, but at-half-past six the order to 
advance was given, and under cover of the fire of 
Follet’s battery a regiment of Burnham's bi e drove 
the enemy from their riflepits, and the 13th New Hzomp- 
shire and 8th Connecticut charged across the open 
plain, a1Al without wavering poured like a torrent over 
the walls, cvrrying the works, taking six guns, a battle 
tiag, 240 prisoners, including Sturdivant’s, two of his 
lieutenants, and Major Batte, and all in about five 
minutes. On the right Martindale swept over und 

a three guns, and 
Hinks took successively three lines, the chivalry fiecing 


from the ex-slaves. 
a hic panoramic 
They are 


We give on our double 
miles from Petersburg, the spires cf tho city beinre 
visible, as will be remarked. Petersburg can be 


hel ground watch 2 
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WORK AWAY. 

Work away! 
For the master’s eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 

Night and day! 

Work away! 
Keep the busy fingers plying ; 

the ceaseless shuttles flying ; 

See that never thread lie wrong ; 
Let not clash or clatter ‘round us, 
Sound of whizzing wheels confound us ; 
‘Steady hand! let woof be strong 
.And firm, that has to last so long ! 

Work away! 


Keep upon the anvil ringing 
Stroke of hammer: On the gloom 
Set *twixt cradle and ’twixt tomb 
‘Shower of fiery sparkles flinging ; 
Keep the mighty furnance glowing ; 
Keep the red ore hissing, flowing 
Swift within the ready mould ; 
See that each one than the old 
Still be fitter, still be fairer 
For the servant’s use, and rarer 
For the master to behold ; 
Work away! 
For the Leader’s eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 
Night and day ! 


Wide the trackless prairies round us, 
Dark and unsunned woods surround us, 
Steep and savage mountains bound us ; 
Far away 
Smile the soft Savannahs green, 
Rivers sweep and roll between ; 
Work away! 


Bring your axes, woodmen true, 

Smite the for-st till the blue 

Of Heaven's sunny eye looks through 

Every wild arid tangled glade ; 

Jungle, swamp and thicket shade 
Give to-day! 


O’er the torrents fling your bridges, 

Pioneers! Upon the ridges 

Widen, smooth, the rocky stair. 

They that follow far behind, 

Coming after us, wil! find 

Surer, easier footing there, 

Heart to heart, and hand with hand, 

From the dawn to dusk of day, 
Work away ! 


Scouts upon the mountains peak— 
Ye that see the Promised Land, 
Hearten us! for ye can speak 
Of the country ye have scanned, 
Far away! 
Work away! 


*For the Father’s eye is on us! 
Never off us, still upon us, 
Night and day! 
Work and pray! 


Pray! and work will be completer ; 

Work! and prayer will be the sweeter ; 

Love! and prayer and work the fleeter 
Will ascend upon their way! 


Fear not lest the busy finger 

Weave a net the soul to stay ; 

Give her wings—she will not linger ; 
Soaring to the source of day ; 
Cleaving clouds that still divide us 
From the azure depths of rest, 

She will come again! beside us 
With the sunshine on her breast ; 
Sit and sing to us, while quickest 
On their tasks their fingers move, 
While the outward din was thickest, 
Songs that she hath learned above. 


Live in Future as in Present ; 

Work for both while yet the day 

Is our own! for lord and peasant, 
Long and bright as summer's day, 
Cometh, yet more sure, more pleasant 
Cometh soon our holiday! 








The Serpent-Woman. 
* 


BY Z. W. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Sone ee 
I'll make the statue move indeed, descen 
And take you by the hand. 
‘Tis time! Descend! Be stone no more! Approach! 
Strike all that look upon with marvel 
Winter's Tak, Act V., Se. 3. 


Sr. Crorx had received a long letter from Marina 
which the events of the day had prevented him 
from more than glancing at, and he was well pleased 
to retire for the night to the room Elfstone had 
assigned him, and enjoy a thorough and leisurely 
perusal of the lengthy communication with which 
his heart’s idol had favored him. 

The apartment he occupied had been fitted up 
to suit the taste of a wealthy female member of 
the Elfstone family, an enthusiastic Romanist, at 
variance with all her relatives in her religious views, 
and was in the most elaborate Gothic style. It 
contained a miniature oratory and a beautiful 
statuc of the Virgin Mary, by an Italian sculptor 
of celebrity, and many other little evidences of the 
pious turn of the deceased, who had made it her 
asylum. 

Tho mind of Julien St. Croix was replete with 
dovotion now, but to a very terrestrial deity, and, 
with little sense of the sacredness of his surround- 
ings, he seated himself in a richly-carved oaken 
chair and began the reading which he had for hours 
longed to devour to the last syllable. 

The greater part of the letter consisted of the 
narrative of events already recorded in a preced- 
ing chapter,-and its diccure've conclusion, all that 
need be given, read as follows : 





** And now, my dear friend, I know what your 
true heart is thinking: ‘She has escaped a life of 
horror, is she any better for it? Is she as incor- 
rigibleasever?’ Julien, lam changed—a different 
being. ‘Yes,’ you say, ‘but you are continually 
that.’ The changes of which you are thinking 
were on the surface, but this isradical. Whether 
Iam better or worse it does not become me to 
decide ; but as so many long ago pronounced it an 
impossibility for me to grow worse, I argue that I 
must be improved. I am afraid I shall lose the 
love of all my male friends in consequence. Poor 
Jacques—where is his dreadful soul now ?—thought 
hate more piquant than love, and I suspect your 
sex grievously of preferring wickedness to virtue 
for the samereason. AmInotright? Fish up an 
answer from the deep well of your heart and tell 
me truly. Your dove of virtue is gentle, placid 
and kindly enough, but sadly wants (what it can 
never have) the saucy sparkle, laughing mischief, 
sweet temptation, and soul-inflaming power of 
wickedness. Pray for me, dear Julien, pray for 
me, for I am beginning to backslide at the bare 
thought of deviltry. 

“*Tt was with no little trepidation that I returned 
to my mother, whose schemes I had so completely 
frustrated. She seemed, however, to be more 
afraid of me than I was of her, but when I had 
told my story, which concluded with the death of 
Jacques Renvi, she caught me in her arms, kissed 
me # hundred times, and wept for joy, as she ex- 
claimed : 

“**Marina, you have saved me! For the first 
time in many years I breathe freely. While that 
man lived my life was that ofa criminal condemned 
to die, and only a from time to time to pro- 
long his suspense and 

-“*T had spent some weeks happily with my mo- 
ther, when the Countess of Viandis ied upon 
us, and insisted upon taking me with her to Lon- 
don. Iam half-inclined to suspect that she was 
afraid to cross the Channel without me. Here I 
am, therefore, in the full current of fashionable 
life in London. I need not tell you how absurd it 
is, for you know all aboutit, daresay. Imet Lady 
Hapswell at a party last night, and flatter myself 
I was successful in my endeavors to please her. 
She is French, you know, and full of esprit. Ber- 
tram has her grace, but lacksher viwacity. Victor 
has her wit. Sir Edmund Hapswell is a very 
handsome old gentleman. I think I have made a 
friend of him, and Bertram is a second edition of 
the baronet. His health is failing, and he leaves 
town in a few days for Wilborne Hall, his country 
seat. I am invited to spend the summer there. 

** Before I left Uberto’s cave I invited its vener- 
able occupant to visit Ellingford. I should like 
him and Elfstone to meet. The hermit is a grand 
old man—I have a passion for grand old men—and 
almost as inspired as the sculptor. He declined 
to quit his wild hermitage ; but it contains a horror 
now that will surely drive him out of it. 

**T shall run down to Ellingford as soon as the 
countess allows me an opportunity to escape. Has 
Bertram actually gone to America in search of his 
gay brother and the ghost of the statue? He will 
find one at the antipodes and the other in the moon. 
Tell father that his Serpent is coiling up for a spring 
into his studio, and that he will be locked in her 
folds when he least expects it. 

‘Julien, love me, pray for me, and believe me 
ever your affectionate Marina.” 


It was long past midnight when Julien St. Croix, 
having finished his answer to Marina’s letter, was 
kneeling in the little oratory engaged in prayer 
and heard a nervous tapping at his door. He did 
not immediately reply to the summons, and the 
next moment the door was opened. He turned, 
and beheld a figure he at first deemed a spirit, so 
white and heavenly did it look, advancing towards 
him. 

‘Come! come quick!” itcried. ‘ Bertram is— 
I don’t know—I fear I have killed him |!” 

* x * € * * 

Notwithstanding the succession of excitements 
through which Julien St. Croix had just passed, 
he was up betimes, and had been in the library 
half an hour when Mrs. Barton ushered Muta into 
the room. The old lady had no sooner left the 
apartment, than Muta anxiously inquired : 

** Have you seen Bertram this morning ?” 

**IT stole into his room a while ago, and found 
him sleeping pleasantly, as though he had nevér 
been nearly fnghtened to death by the terrible 
semblance of life in a marble statue. Had I not 
been in a most spiritual frame of mind when you 
found me, I should have been no better able to 
sustain the shock you gave me than Bertram. I 
thought you an angel bearing-an audible response 
to my prayer. You must not indulge in many of 
these freaks, Miss Elfstone, or you will surely have 
to answer for the death of some of us.” 

“Twill never do so again; for when I found 
Bertram lying so helpless, cold and still, I thought 
I should die myself. When I raised him and tried 
to bring him to, he fell from my trembling arms 
so heavily that my brain began to turn with horror. 
I ran out to find some one, and if I had not seen 
the light in your room and found you there, I 
should have filled the house with shrieks.” 

** And driven your father raving mad. What is 
to be done about his statue, which you have shat- 
tered to atoms, I have puzzled my brain in vain to 
devise.” 

**T will take its place.” 

St. Croix shook his head. 


the innocent but impudent deception. The hu- 
morous effrontery of the scheme would, he hoped, 
divert the dangerous tenor of Elfstone’s mind into 
a new and safer channel, and turn amaffarce into 
a genial and lasting reality. 

The conspirators were im with the neces- 
sity of immediate action, and soon busy with their 
preparations for the execution of the plot. Muta 
retired to her chamber before Bertram came down 
to breakfast, and sent her excuses to him, made 
under the pretence offatigue, fornotappearing. St. 
Croix and Bertram were joined at the breakfast table 
by their host and a youngclergyman. The latter, 
who had come in response to Elfstone’s strange 
summons, looked rather mystified, but the old 
sculptor was in high spirits and talked with spark- 
ling fluency. Bertram was silent and nervous. 
St. Croix was anxious and watchful, and availed 
himself of his first ity to engage in a 
private conversation with the clergyman in the 
library. From him he went straight to Bertram, 
and said, bluntly : 

‘*The sooner this idle ceremony is performed 
the better. I have little hopes of Elfstone’s re- 
covery till it is over.” 

“Yes; let us have done with this fantastic 
mummery at once, for I am beginning to feel more 
and more uneasy about it. I had dreams last 
night, as vivid as daylight, about the statue, and, 
womanish as you may think me, I confess that I 
am as nervous and full of tious apprehen- 
sions as the veriest victim of the fortuneteller.” 

—2 Bertram, if you hays a precentiment of 
e — 

“Of nonsense! Like Hamlet, I defy rey 
No, Julien, when I feel a weakness, instead of 
yielding to it or running away from it, I conquer 
it. Zn avant! marchons !” 

a * ® * * . 

Elfstone’s studio was darkened, and, when the 
curtains concealing the statue were drawn aside 
it was found to be gracefully draped in tissue, 
wreathed about the brow with orange flowers, and 
covered with a very large, rich and peautiful veil. 
Elfstone, whose eyes were beginning to burn, was in 
the mood to be surprised at nothing, and would 
have taken the descent of a choir of angels through 
the ceiling as a matterofcourse. He was gratified 
with the propriety of the change, and felt happier 
than he had been for many a long year. Bertram 
was surprised, received a vague impression that the 
statue was marvellously got up, but was so be- 
wildered and nervous, and in such agitated haste 
to get through with the ceremony and rid of the 
sensations it awakened, that he paid little atten- 
tion to the marble and its attiring. 

The young clergyman, with some adroitness, 
adapted the service to the requirements of the 
occasion. Elfstone gave away the bride, and it 
was Bertram’s, not the statue’s, hand that trem- 
bled when the ‘bridegroom put the ring upon the 
fourth finger of the bride’s left hand. Still more 
agitated he grew when, at the minister’s injunction 
of “Let us pray!” the statue knelt beside him. 
At the conclusion of the prayer, when the priest 
joined their right hands together, he felt the pres- 
sure of his own clasp returned, and all the horror 
of his dream came back upon him. The same 
lightning thoughts flashed, wild and dreadful, 
through his brain : 

‘* What had he married? Nota woman. What 
thon? A fiend. Whohadtemptedhim? Amad- 
man—perhaps the archfiend himself.” 

Every man has some latent superstition in his 
nature, and in the hour of his weakness and 
nervous debasement his reason may be surprised 
and paralysed, and his self-possession lost, as 
were Bertram’s, when he lifted the bride’s veil to 
salute her. His hands shook violently, his eyes 
swam, and his brain reeled; but when his lips 
touched lips warm and moist, and his eyes met 
eyes of gleaming blue, his senses failed him ; he 
neither saw, felt, heard nor knew anything more. 

It was surprising how quickly Elfstone’s affec- 
tionate distress for Bertram, whom he had loved 
as if he had been his own son, restored the old 
man to himself. He assisted St. Croix, who came 
constantly to the aid of his friend, with prompti- 
tude and address. But when Bertram came to 
himself, and, looking about him, demanded infor- 
mation as to what had happened to him, Elfstone 
could only reply : 

** What has befallen you I cannot explain. [If it 
be not miraculous my reason wanders, and I 
hope somebody will make the matter clear for 
your sake and mine.” 

St. Croix looked round the room, and perceived 
that the bride had vanished. Having first asked 
pardon of Elfstone, he withdrew Bertram, and 
whispered in his ear a few words that brought 
back the rich blood to the young man’s cheek, the 
radiance to his eye and the smile to his lip. 

**T will fetch her back and introduce her now,” 
exclaimed Bertram, rushing out of the studio. 

“What does this mean?” demanded the be- 
wildered sculptor. 

“What your heart most wishes—no more, no 
less,” responded St. Croix. 

Bertram re-entered with Muta, confused, blush- 
ing, and more beautiful than ever, and he led her 
to her father. 

@ “Father,” said he, “the Lost Love is gone for 
ever, and the Found Love has taken her place. 
The Muta you made of marble is no more, but 
your Muta, made of your own flesh and blood, 





“Why not? Am I not better for a bride than a 
cold stone ?” 

“Infinitely. The only difficulty is that you can- | 
not make yourself look sufficiently like it to deceive | 
the sight.” 

“Was it not likeme? Did not Bertram mistake | 
me for the statue? All I have to do is to make 
myself very pale, dress in white, look down, and 
hold myself immovably in one position.” 

Mata struck an attitude and looked so much like 
the statue that St. Croix was taken with her idea. | 
Its novelty and boldness captiveted him, and he 


; consented to act as her accomplice in carrying out | 


lives and stands before you.” , 

‘If time could go backward or stand still for 
twelve years and more, I should call this lady my 
wife, but as it cannot, she must be my daughter.” 

“If you need proof—” 

“I need proof! Who shall teach me to know 
my own daughter? Not all the witnesses in the 
world, if not my own heart and eyes., Muta, my 


| darling child!” 


“* Father !” 

Muta rushed into his arms, and the long-severed 
father and child were locked in the embrace of 
parental and filial l6ve, the holiest of all. 





CHAPTER XV. 


As You Like It, Act I., Se. 8. 


Beauty provoketh thieves 
ant enue te 
woke, and found 


for thee, 
Tess thee. 
Act IV., Se. 1. 


Mota, one beautiful May morning, was wander- 
ing down a shady lane, plucking wild flowers and 
singing from her heart, like a bird, deeming her- 
self the happiest of mortals, when she was sud- 
denly confronted by the being, whom, of all 
mankind, she dreaded most, Gregory Grimgrip. 

His look paralysed and fascinated her in an 
instant, and she stood and gazed at him till her 
face assumed the vacant and half idiotic expres- 
sion of her lonely childhood. Grimgrip saw his 
advantage in a moment, and was as kly 
resolved to profit by it. He menaced her with 
death on the spot if she did not keep silent, 
seized her hand in his, and led her away. 

Muta felt powerless, as we sometimes do in a 
horrible dream, and in this moment of dire need 
her self- ion entirely forsook her. It was 
not till she found herselZ shut in a close carriage, 
and driven rapidly she knew not whither, that the 
spell which had fallen upon her, benumbing all 
her faculties, dissolved in a burst of a 
ing home to her a full sense of her calamity, and 
plunging her into a paroxysm of inconsolable 
grief and despair. 


Muta was soon missed at Fllingford Hall, and 
diligent search immediately made for her. No- 
was, however, ascertained that threw any 
light upon her sudden disappearance, but the fact 
teat an extremely ugly man had, on the evening 
peevious, been seen prowling about the premises. 
This was, nevertheless, enough ,to . convince 
Bentram (who had just made a second ‘visit to 
Liv necessitated by his first adventute in 
that town), that the author of Muta’s abduction 
was Grimgrip himself. Weeks elapsed before any 
thing more relative to her was ascertained. Bertram 
was nearly frantic, and Elfstone’s great pity for 
him alone preserved the old man from relapsing 
into his former lamentable condition. Bertram, 
after having hardly eaten or slept at all for a week 
and more, had just returned from a long and boot- 
less journey, fatigued and despairing, and had 
fallen from sheer exhaustion into an uneasy 
slumber in the library, when Marina arrived at 
Ellingford. She sat by his side, and wept to view. 
the sad alteration his bereavement and sorrow 
had made in his appearance. At one time he 
seemed to be dreaming, and she heard her own 
name escape his lips. A delicious thrill quickened 
her pulse, and without thinking of what she was 
doing, she stooped down and kissed his now 
pallid but still beautiful mouth. He woke at the 
gentle touch. 

“Marina,” he exclaimed, with pleasure be 
in his eyes, ‘‘ how I have longed to see you!” 

**T have longed to see you, Bertram, but from a 
different motive. You need me, I suppose, for 
something you cannot accomplish yourself.” 

** Yes, Marina, I do, but not for myself.” 

** Would you did! but your father-in-law has told 
me all. I am as ignorant as yourself of Muta’s 
whereabouts.” 

**Say not that, Marina! You are my last and 
only hope. Where’s Grimgrip? You surely know 
where he is to be found ?” 

** All I know of Mr. Grimgrip, Julien told me ia 
Londen.” 

Bertram looked incredulous, and Marina burst 
into tears. 

‘I see you still think me capable of deceiving 
you!” 

**Pardon me, Marina. My mind is disordered, 
and I know not what I do, and hardly what I 
think. I shall go mad if I do not find Muta soon. 
I would give half my fortune only to know where 
that demon, Grimgrip, is, for he has stolen her.” 

** T would accept no reward from Bertram Haps 
well though he had a realm to offer, but if Muta’s 
captor be in England I will discover his hiding- 
place in a few days, perhaps in a few hours.” 

Bertram caught the fair Frenchwoman,in his 
arms, kissed her, and vowed that, she,was the 
noblest of her sex, and the loveliest, except his 
darling lost Muta. 

Marina was absent from the hall about three 
hours. When Bertram espied her coming up 
Ellingford’s beautiful avenue, he ran to meet her. 

**Have you succeeded ?”’ 

**You would never have seen me again if I had 
not. Here is Grimgrip’s address.” 

Marina handed Bertram a direction, written 
with a pencil on the back of an envelope. 

“This man,” she continued,” “is too ugly to 
find a hiding-place in any inhabited region. I had 
no sooner offered my friends, the gipsies—to 
whom I always apply first for information—a 
guinea to tell me who and where the ugliest man 
in England was, than three of thom at once 
shouted Grimgrip, and gave me his address. 
They give a very bad account of the old fellow, 
alleging that he is not only the ugliest but the 
meanest and most desperate old miser in existence. 
He has bought or leased an old house by the sea- 
side, in which he secludes himself with no other 
company than that of his deaf and dumb old 
housekeeper, and takes great delight in’ abusing 
any beggar who ventures to apply to him for 
chari 


‘* Marina, you are infallible. I never knew 
another being at once so quick and keen. Had 
you been a man, what a politician you would have 
made! But there is nothing that cabins, cribs 
and confines genius se much as petticoats.” 

Bertram would have set out on his journey in 
search of Grimgrip alone, had not Elfstone insist- 
ed upon accompanying him. Bertram’s haste 
was great, and it was not until they were seated 
in a railway car together, and borne on the wings 
of steam to their destination, that he found time 
or temper to talk deliberately on the business he 
had undertaken to accomplish. Between them, 
many suppositions, hopes, fears, menaces, doubts 
ad devices were freely ventilated, and though 
th sy decided upon resorting to a legal authority and 
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a surprise, their sage co -‘'tations served better 
to kill time than to b . them in any other 
way. They had a cunning enemy to deal with, 
and one who was now always on his guard. Their 
sapicnt measures and decided action proved 
therefore of no avail, and after ransacking Grim- 
grip’s residence from cellar to roof, and thorough- 
ly searching the neighborhood without discovering 
a trace of poor Muta, of whom he denied all 
knowledge whatever, they were obliged to relin- 
quish their efforts, in spite of Bertram’s longing 
to persevere. 

When the,last hope was gone Bertram walked 
up to Grimgrip, and said : 

‘“‘T do not believe that you think you do or can 
deceive me. I know that you have stolen my wife, 
and have her concealed in some durance here 
about. You are guilty of this crime, but not con- 
victed of it, and therefore I cannot kill you. But, 
m rk me well, if I find that you have so much as 
iajured one hair of her head, or even threatened 
her with wrong, during your imprisonment of her, 
I'll have your heart out, though I have to tear it 
from your body with my naked hands! For the 
last time, I demand my wife of you.” 

‘I know nothing of your wife.” 

“That lie shall yet sink you into the lowest pit 
of eternal despair. Remember—for every pang 
that Muta Hapswell suffers, you shall endure a 
thousand ; so, the shorter you make her captivity, 
the better for your wretched self.” a 

“Mr. Hapswell, you talk to me as if you were 
addressing some wild cannibal. Your suspicion 
shows @ guilty mind ; your insults, a debased one ; 
and your threats, a weak one. I defy you—do 


your worst!” 
Bertram looked’ at the fearless, infuriated old 
man, his face inflamed and distorted with’ 


and but for his white hair would have felled him 
to his feet. : 

‘t You are playing a dangerous game, old man,” 
said he, mastering his wrath; ‘‘but boldly and 
freely as you venture you will lose, as surely as 
the wrong is on your side and the right on mine.” 

When the bereaved father and lover returned to 
Ellingford, they met Marina at some distance 
from the hall, and stopped their postchaise to take 
her up. 

és Where's Muta?’” said she, looking into the 
carriage. ‘* You have not left her with old Grim- 
grip, have you?” 

“ We turned his house and grounds upside down, 
but could not find her on the premises,” answered 
Elfstone. - 

Marina raised her eyebrows for a moment, and for 
& moment a sneer curved her most beautiful 
mouth. She said, coldly: 

“The old fellow was too keen for you, eh? I 
feared as much. Drive on; I came out for a walk 
with Flora, who expected you to restore her mis- 
tress to her.” . 

Flora was a pet spaniel of Muta’s, a present 
from Bertram, but now ing Marina. Ber- 
tram leaped out of the carriage and told the driver 
to proceed, as he intended to walk the rest of the 
way. 

cand so you think that Muta was concealed in 
Grimgrip’s house, after all.” 

**T do.” oe 

“ But you have no idea how suddenly we pounced 
upon the old wretch, and to what a close scrutiny 
we subjected him and his belongings.” 

“I know nothing but what you tell me, Ber- 
tram.” 

“Then why do you sneer at our failure ?” 

‘‘ Bertram, all you have asked me to do I have 
done, and have therefore some right to your con- 
fidence, but you hurried away on this journey 
without affording me the opportunity of advising 
with you. How long had you been endeavoring 
to find Grimgrip, when, in despair, you resorted 
to me for aidand guidance? I succeeded in three 
hours.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well 1” 

“ What shall I do?” 

“When next you visit Mr. Grimgrip’s castle 
take somebody of intelligence with you.” 

“Yourself?” 

“IT make no pretension to the character.” 

“Who, then?” 

Marina called to the little dog that followed her, 
which into her arms. She 
presented the little creature to Bertram. - 

“Take Flora!” 

“By Jove, you are right, girl! Flora would 
have been better than an army. How inevitably 
you hit upon the only right idea. You make me 
ashamed of myself, and respect your sex more and 
more every time I meet you. What a brain you 
have for a general, a prime minister or an em- 
press! Reinforced with Flora, I will return to the 
ghoul’s den to-morrow, and rescue Muta. She 
shall learn to love you as well as I do.” 

“ Better, if you please.” 

“Ah, you little dream how dearly I love you, 
Marina; I am myself afraid to think how much.” 

When Bertram reached the hall, he found a 
letter awaiting him of a most ominous exterior. 
The address was in his mother’s handwriting, 
and Bertram, whose prescient nervousness at 
times proved to him more overwhelming than the 
saddest reality, let the letter fall in his tremulous 
attempte to break its seal. 

‘Marina, open it—read it—I cannot.” 

She complied, and read these words, all the 
note contained : 

“My dear son, your father is dying. Come 
pithout & moment's delay, or you may be too 


Bertram’s color now fled from his cheeks and 
lips as if he had received a deathstroke, and 
Marina caught him by the arm to prevent him 
from falling. His grief and distress were extreme, 
doubled by each counter and imperious summons, 





“T must go,” he muttered, almost inarticu- 
lately. 

“Yes, Bertram; there is no alternative here ; 
you must return to your parents without delay. 
Why do you pause ?” 

“I go, Marina; but what may not happen to 
Muta while I am watching by the bedside of my 
dying father? Is it not a racking horror that 
these crises should both occur at this moment? Is 
no effort to be made for her recovery from that 
monster? I shall go mad. Oh, Marina, dear—” 

“Dear Bertram—” 

“IT éaved you from death once. Save me— 
rescue Muta now, and your debt shall be cancelled 
and my life for ever after at your service.” 

**You do but exact the fulfilment of a promise, 
Bertram, freely given, and to be religiously per- 
formed.” 

** Do you think you will succeed ?” 

“T am not apt to fail, Bertram, and in this un- 
dertaking death only shall balk me of success. 
You little guess what a sacrifice I must make to 
obey you, but were it a thousand times greater, 
for your sake it should be offered as freely as my 
orisons to heaven. Hasten to your father, and 
rest assured that when you return hither, if Ma- 
rina does not give your darling to your arms, she 
will herself have departed whither your father 
is going. Good-bye, Bertram!” ; 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Her subtle mind, her awe- 
Whose beams anatomize 
And to see 
My thoughts.—The Cenci, Act I., Se. 2. 
As soon as Marina was fairly started on her 
‘journey, she said to herself: 

** Now shall I see this pretty baby face of which 
Bertram is so much enamored. According to his 
own glowing statement she is half a natural, but 
he does not love her a whit the less on thet ac- 
count. Unless a man have the mind of a boy or 
of an archangel, he prefers a pretty nonentity for 
a wife, and women of soul have to put up with 
imbeciles. Bertram is a noble fellow, too deli- 
cately nervous and sensitive, but true as heaven 
and brave as a lion in the hour of peril, and—and 
—I love him—how much he will never know, un- 
less he himself should need the sacrifice of my 
life. Alas! ’tis the curse of my powers to fail 
only where I most desire to win—where I love. 
With Bertram I am powerless, for when with him 
passion melts my strength into weakness. Yet it 
may be best so, and something whispers, ‘ Hope! 
Marina was not born to fail.’ What she most 
longs for is only withheld a while that it may be 
the more welcome and the more enjoyed.” 

Towards the evening of that day Mr. Grimgrip 
was surprised by a visit from an elegant lady, 
whose veiled c6uptenance he failed to recognise, 
but which brought recollections to his mind that 
made him shudder. 

‘Mr. Grimgrip, I believe.” 


* Yes madame.” 

** My name is Marina Nitouche.”’ 

Grimgrip started. She lifted her veil. 

**T am the daughter of Madame uche whom 


you knew so well. Do I not resemble her?” 

**Too much—too much !” 

“Tam satisfied. She has done me great wrong 
in denying me.” 

**But whom do you call Madame Nitouche?” 
demanded Grimgrip, turning pale. ‘Mathilde 
Nitouche I knew too well, but she was married, 
and died many years ago.” 

**T know you believe what you say, but she you 
speak of is living. You shall see her.” 

Grimgrip sank back into his chair, like one 
whose last hope had been snatched from him. 

**Do you wish me to bring madame here?” 

** God forbid! is she so near?” 

* She is still in France.” 

**Did she send you to me?” 

**T come with her assent.” 

** What for ?” 

“Her daughter.” 

“Her daughter? Why, you just told me you 
were she.” 

“So I believe Tam, but I mean her daughter 
Muta.” 

**Muta, her daughter?” 

“Certainly. Would she were not so!” 

Grimgrip @ughed, and the devil himself could 
not have made worse merriment. 

“T see it all,” saidhe. ‘You are a spy in the 
employ of Elfstone and Hapswell.” 

Marina rose from her seat, and, towering, walked 
towards the old man, her eyes darting light at 
him like flashes from a gun. 

“What am I?” 

“The daughter of Mathilde, and as fierce a 
fiend as your mother. But she is mad, and so are 
you, to talk of Muta’s being a daughter of hers or 
mine. She may be a relative of yours, but as I 
have refused her to her own father, it is not likely 
that I will give her up to you.” 

, in the excitement and bewilderment 
of the moment, had lost his wonted self-posses- 
sion, and Marina smiled trumphantly as she ob- 
served it. 

“T assure you I am not particularly anxious 
that you should restore her, for she is my success- 
ful rival with more than one, and I am right glad 
to find that you have got her safe. I have dis- 
charged my duty in demanding her, and for your 
refusal you must account to my mother. She will 
not brook your retention of this pretty face, I can 
tell you. I wonder what on earth you are going 
to do with it ; and you had better take a night to 
consider your reply. I will stop with you till to- 
morrow and take back your answer.” 

“The daughter of such a demon sleeps not un- 
der the same roof with me.” 

* Just as you please, Mr. Grimgrip. I havo only 
one particular favor to ask—use more courtesy in 


‘your address to me, for it is not worth your while 





the one of love and captivity, and the cther of 
duty and death. He was bowildered, confounded, 
*nd torn by terrible and conflicting emotions. 





to make me yourenemy. As yet, I assure you, I 
am your friend. In that character allow me to in- 
quire what madness impels you to conceal Muta? 








claim have you upon his flesh and blood ?” 

** An undeniable one upon his heart’s blood. You 
are the right onc to put this interrogation to me ? 
Who is your father?” 

** You, legally.” 

** Aye, but not truly. You are the daughter of 
the man who dishonored me, of the woman who 


disgrace, and the sight of you whets my revenge 
to a sharpness that would cut my enemies off from 
all hope.” 

“Tam sorry I have put you in so unenviable a 
frame of mind, Mr. Grimgrip, but hope yoy will 
pardon me for observing that much as you may be 
deserving of sympathy on account of the wrongs 
you have sustained, your method of revenge is 
truly despicable. Upon whom do you wreak your 
malice? Upon me, a p®r outcast, uncared even 
by her father and mother, and left to the mercy of 
a merciless world. Upon this innocent and ill- 
starred child Muta, who never harmed so much as 
a fly. Out upon you foracruel dastard! Iam 
glad you refuse to own me—I should scorn such a 
father. Why don’t you face your actual injurers 
and avenge yourself upon them ?” 

**Did I not face Elfstone when he came hither 
backed by the police? He will not care to repeat 
to you what I said to him. As for Muta, she is my 
ward. Her mother made me her guardian, and 
apprenticed her to me tili she becomes eighteen 
years of age. I paid Mrs. Elfstone handsomely 
for her daughter’s p ive services, and am 
not going to be cheated outofthem. The mother 
was perfectly sane at the time the agreement was 
made, and the father as mad as a March hare, and 
of course no fitting party to any compact. I have 
the documents in my possession and will show 
them to you.” 

Save yourself the trouble, sir. This matter 
must be legally tested, and your rights to the 
minor be asserted and proved in open court. You 
admit your possession of the unhappy cause of 

ute.”’ 
* “T deny it.” 

*T am not in the habit of perjuring myself, and 
shall have to swear to what you first told me. But 
this is all beside the question. I am speaking of 
the sheer madness of your conduct in hiding Elf- 
stone’s daughter and Hapswell’s wife in some dun- 
geon or other. Do younot perceive the barbarous 
monstrosity of the deed? What will my mother 
say to your illicit concealment and detention of a 
young married woman? What would you say of 
anybody else who should shut up an innocent 
child in a den to deprive it of a parent’s love? You 
have as much right in this matter as you have to 
steal the first young bride you meet—no more. 
Talk not of justice and retaliation—this is simply 
brutal violation. If Muta were single and you a 
widower, I might, by a wrench of imagination, 
fancy that you intended to force your greatest 
enemy’s only daughter, the heiress of Ellingford, 
young enough to be your grandchild, to marry 
you; but Muta is married, as I know too well, and 
your wife, my mother, is alive, in health, and not 
at all likely to put up with this outrage quietly. 
You must not, therefore, wonder at people for at- 
tributing to you the most diabolical intentions to- 
wards your poor little captive, rendered half idiotic 
by your neglect, and too innocent to understand 
what youare about. Really, Mr. Grimgrip, I think 
it were a charity to suppose you mad, as you say 
Mordaunt Elfstone was, for even madness ig pre- 
ferable to baseness so vile and detestable. Do you 
not see this matter in a different light from what 
you did, Mr. Grimgrip ?” 

**I cannot believe my wife is living.” 

**T saw her alive recently, and make no doubt 
she is so now, for I received a letter from her but 
yesterday.” 

** Show me that letter.” 

**T don’t know whether I can or not. I may 
have burned it and it may be still in my reticule. 
Yes, here it is, sir.” 

Grimgrip took the letter, examined the address, 
postmark, seal and envelope ; took out the con- 
tents, scrutinised the penmanship, and after ask- 
ing and obtaining permission, read every line of 
it. 


**It is hers, indeed ; no other woman could write 
® communication betraying in every sentence so 
much utter heartlessness.”” 

“If you are convinced, Mr. Grimgrip, you will 
save a world of trouble by giving me the key to 
that door.” 

Marina pointed to what appeared to be a dead 
wall, but at which Muta’s pet spaniel had been 
sniffing and scratching during the interview be- 
tween Grimgrip and Marina. 

**Keen as your mother,” observed he, contem- 
plating Marina with extorted admiration, “keen 
as she, and still more beautiful. Take your sister, 
for she is half that at least. My game is up.” 

He rose from his seat. sluggishly, lit a lamp, 
pressed hard upon a spring which caused the con- 
cealed door to fly open, revealing another bolted 
and locked, which, when opened inward, discov- 
ered a narrow stairway leading down into a sort 
of vault or cave. ip and Marina, followed 
by the spaniel, descended. He led the way through 
a low narrow passage, and emerged into a broad 
and higher part of the cavern, dimly lighted 
through crevices in the rock, and by a fire smoul- 
dering in the centre of the apartment. The den 
had formerly been used by smugglers as a place 
of concealment, but its mouth towards the sea had 
been long closed up, and its connection with the 
house never known save to a few, forgotten, or 
rather the secret had died with them that knew 
it. Upon a rude couch near the fire lay a female 
fast asleep. The little spaniel bounded towards 
the sleeper, leaped upon the bed, and commenced 
to lick her hand. Muta, for it was she, opencd 


that of Marina, who was bending over her. 
was fascinated by the black, dazzling orbs that 
seemed to be searching her soul, and she felt 
alarmed. 








Whose daughter is she but Elfstone’s? And what | 


attempted my murder ; you are the fruit of my 


her large blue eyes, and her gazo cncountercd | 
Muta | 


Eee 


| “Don’t be afraid, Muta,” said a sweetly reassur- 
| Ing voice. “I am Marina; I have come to take 
| you back to Bertram and your father.” 

| The tone and smile of the speaker carried ecs- 
| tasy to the captive’s heart, and Muta threw hvr- 
| Self into the arms of her fair rescuer and wept aud 
sobbed for joy. Poor Flora, who was doing her 
best to gain her mistress’s attention, now barked 
to attract it and vent her feelings. Her manwuvres 
were at last crowned with success, and she came 
in for a full share of blandishment. It was a rap- 
turous moment to both, but when Muta perceived 
Grimgrip, she trembled with fear, and her glad- 
ness vanished like a dream. 

“Why, little one, do you fear him?” said Marina, 
contemptuously. ‘Tell me but that he has 
abused you, and I'll stab him where he stands!” 

“ He hasn't been unkind to me, except in kcep- 
ing me so much in this dark place, and in threat- 
ening never to let me out till I consented to marry 
him. But I love Bertram so dearly that I would 
rather die than have another husband.” 

The pang of heart Marina felt, and Muta’s sim- 
plicity, brought a strange smile to her lips. 

“You are a great baby, Muta. What do you 
think your teeth, nails, limbs and lungs were givon 
you for, if you could not use them in preventing a 
feeble old man from tearing you away from the 
hearts and home you loved? I should like to sce 
the man I did not love running away with and 
playing the tyrant over me!” 

“TI would rather elope with a royal Bengal 
tigress,” replied Grimgrip, bitterly. ‘‘ You have 
all your mother’s fatal fierceness, and the sooner 
you, your silly protegée and her cur quit my hovse, 
the soonerI shall be rid of an intolerable nui- 
sance,” 

Grimgrip was not long encumbered with such 
presence, but when Muta and Marina were gone, 
instead of experiencing relief, the sense of his 
desolation, defeat and disgrace fell ypon him with 
crushing weight, as if it had only been suspendod 
till they were out of sight. The wretch he was he 
now felt himself to be, and it is a wonder he did 
not commit suicide under the oppression of his 
despair. 








THE CROSSING OF THE JAMES. 


THE crossing of a large river like the James, 
in the face of a large hostile army on each bank, is one 
of the most extraordinary movements of the war, and 
probably without a parallel in history. In his dispatch 
Gen. Grant justly alludes to it. 

Those who witnessed the scene represent it as one of 
unusual grandeur, and our Artist, catching the spirit of . 
the occasior , has transferred it to paper. 

A correspondent thus graphically describes the 


“We suddenly came in view of a 
a A enees deot of steam: yh nn oy senitene ond 
bes. ers, an 
and colors crowd the river, both 


ton bridge, 


craft of all 
above and below bridge of boats. The -scene alto- 
gether is very gay and animated. 


fantry, cavalry horses, artillery and wagons moving 
fengih of he brig and oan begun wining slog or 

can be seen m2. 
far away up the east bank of the James, envel in a 
dense of dust, while on the western is a 


crossing. 
**To one to whom the grand army is s new sight and 
ee a es aoe 


warlike movements; and the thought trics, ist | 
tries in vain, to reach forward and gain a glimpse. of 
their end. x 
marching across here 
wing beem begun on 
panepenn- f morning, and it is now mainly across. The 
very briskly, musket on shoulder, and « 


in units or couples acrose the 


non; now a ; now a battalion of negro 
soldiers; now a (probably a sick or 
wounded ). Buta heavy body of troops of all arms 
is passing out of the woods, on to the bridge; cud 
now they go over and —not tramping ir 
columns, it is for such is not the 
saareh on exonsing ponton. Besides tho columns of 
infantry moving and massed on the banks, tlero 
immense numbers of horses (mostly cavalry 
their riders dismounted, I am told, and marching vy 


themselves), long trains of wagons, numberless piecus 
of artillery and caissons.”’ 








FOREICN NEWS. 


THe news is very unimportant. There had 
been a debate in the House of Lords on Federal Enlist- 
ments of British subjects, which had elicited very 
strong speeches against the Union from Lords Clanri- 
carde and Brougham. Lord Russell complained of the 
inattention of the Federal Government to Lord Lyvun’s 
complaints, but added that the Southern Confederacy 
had behaved even worse in the same matter than the 
authorities at Washington. 

The armistice between Germany and Denmark had 
been extended a furtnight. 

In France the Mexican question had become agitated 
again, and Louis Nay oleon had suggested to England the 
yy < interposing in the war between us and the 
rebels—but the policy of England is decided, so say tlw 
Post and the Times, and the strictest neutrality 1 be 
preserved. 

The rest of Europe is tranquil, with the exception of 
Turkey, where the question of the Danubian principali- 
ties threatens to become serious, 


A Kriss a Vaurp Consrperation.—A Wesilcrn 
Court has recently.decidedthat a kiss is a valid gonsidcra- 
tion. Tescems thoten old bechelon—these oid bachelors, 
by the way, are useless institutions, anyhow you fix it— 
offered a youg lady a pony for a kiss. he young 
damsel accepted the offer and gave the kiss; but tc 
mean old curmudgeon, after receiving the oscillator) 
salute, refused to stand by his part of the contract. A suit 
was therefore entered, and the jury decided that the 
| pony, or its value, should be given to the girl. 


Who finds all the umbrellas that everybody 
loscs? Every man we meet loses the umbrella he bu;a, 
| but we bave never got acquainted with the men ti.: 
| finds them. Can any one answer the question bein. 
che next rain? 
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UNION HALL, SARATOGA. 
Wm. W. Leland, Proprietor. 


Descrise Saratoga! Who will attempt it? The theme 
has been essayed by so many; yet American life is so volatile, so evanes- 
cent, #0 full of strange changes and stranger contrasts, that the well studied 
description of one seagon by the next éxcites the merriment of all, and 
when five years old has all the exquisite aroma of antiquity. All the 
world knows Saratoga, and whoever has enjoyed Saratoga, with its com- 
forts and discomforts, its pleasures and its gaiety, knows Union Hall. But 
how long ago did you know Union Hall ? Somewhere down in the year 1802, 
when Napoleon I. was Emperor—not Napoleon III.? Oh! Then Union 
Hall was a small affair, 200 feet by 36. We mean Union Hall as it is, with 
its splendid wing, ita lodgings, its cottages, its magnificent lawn. Do you 
know this, and do you know that it is kept by W. W. Leland, Esq., one 
of that wonderful family who havo achieved the greatest of modern experi- 
mente—men who can keep an hotel? Well, readers, you know it now. 
Need we say more—need we tell you that it is the largest hotel in Saratoga 
Springs—that the front is so long that when you have twice walked it to 
and fro you have nearly accomplished a mile? Look at the exterior, what 
can be more attractive? Do not suppose that you have here the old- 
fashioned four by nine rooms. These are built for comfort. Enter the 
dining-room. A thousand—yes, and halfja thousand more are seated here; 
and, incredible as it may appear, seated comfortably, the tables being 
placed across the room at intervals of five feet, and a passageway down 
through the middle no less than ten feet. 

At the tables themselves three feet is given to each one, so that you 
breakfast, dine and sup at ease, without fear of upsetting your neighbor’s 
glass of wine, or, what may be worse, sending your own, in liquid wratb, 
along the costly skirt of the lady beside you. Not for the wine’s sake 
do we say this, for choice as good wine is in these glorious days of taxes, 
Mr. Lelind’s wine-room represeute a value of $50,000. 

T! on think of the substantial food provited here, and of the delicacies 
of every shape and kind that a finished caterer can supply, or the keenest 
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WILLIAM W. Leland, #ivPalitisv0d UF THE HALL. 





gourmand can desire. Is anything lacking? Aro not the tables loaded 

a all that is most exquisite and recherché ? Have you ever seen anything 
’ 8pproach it as a habitual thing? A hundred waiters serve you. Is not 
eir attendance spiritlike, constant, yet unfelt ? 

Leland, ‘the untiring, the sleeplesapever to be Yound, call when you will 
from six in the morning till twelve at night, is the mainspring of the great 
machine, and it moves not like @ machine after all, but rather like the 
telegraph or something impelled by some new and imperceptible power. 

You ran from the cities for air, Union Hall welcomes you. Eight men 

. ver stand at the door to receive your baggage and conduct you to your 
TQoms or your cottage. 
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There you find comfort, and without its many acred lawn, with its 
secular trees, gives a shade to make an editor stop writing for the very 
thought of it, am pack off for the spot, having already in imagination 
dined there. . 

The scene’ from the piazza of Union Hall is most attractive. Being 
opposite ‘Congress Springs you see all Saratoga there. From the hotel 
itself come forth. the miost distinguished of men, the most world- 
famed of women ; from iis porch dash off equipages that have no match. 
For a splendid turn out, Union Hall has great attractions. Your car- 
riage and pair are well taken care of; your coachman has & room in 
the m tt carriage-house. All is in good order. Your 


rolls to the door in good trim when you need it to ride to the lake, the 
battle-ground, or whese you will ™ 

The Lelands are well-known, having conducted Clinton Hotel, and 
subsequently the Metropolitan, with a skill which the discerning public 
repaid by the boon of success. 

William, who now alone assumes the management of Union Hall, and 
whose: portrait we give, was at one time an immense stock raiser in 
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Texas, where his realm was counted not by acres but by miles. He is 
here North ; a Union man, certain the man for Union Hall, as all who are 
happy enough to enter his empire during the heated term will attest, 

Old habitués, who knew and appreciated Messrs. Putnam and Payn, 
need fear no change that will disturb their conservative motions. Dr. 
Payn will remain there to welcome them warmly, and point out ap 
provingly the improvements in 1864. 

In the office, Mr. W. D. Harmon, who has had eight years experience 
in the house, will officiate as room clerk ; Mr. James BR. Marvin as bil! 


Avery, assisted by N. 8. May and others. B. P. Waling, the 
wide-awake steward, will be assisted by J. R. Chapman. Miss 
popular housekeeper for thirteen seasons, will continue to fill that posi- 
tion. Hans Shedd, the capable head waiter, who has bean connected with 
the house for twenty years, is retained, as also his old sesistant, Robert 
Jackson. The kitchen department will be under the skilful supervision of 
Monsieur Victor Comée, chief cook of the Metropolitan Hotel, New York, 





with Anthony Baden as confectioner. 
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THE HARP. 


Amone the Hebrews the harp served as an 
accompaniment to songs of praise and gladness, and 
was never used in times of affliction. They hanged 
their harps upon the willows by the waters of Babylon, 
and refused to sing the songs of Zion in a strange land. 
In like manner Job’s harp is changed into mourning 
whilst the hand of grief pressed heavily upon him. 
Its soothing effect was exemplified in calming down the 
furious spirit of Saul; and the gift of prophecy appears 
also to have been excited by its use. It is rcasonable to 
suppose that the Biblical harps were of various sizes, as 
they were played while sitting, walking and dancing. 
The skill of the Jews on the harp is described as marvel- 
lous, and reached its highest point of perfection in the 
time of David. The number of its strings have varied 
from four to 47. In the Talmud ia preserved a curious 
tradition, to the effect that, over the bed of David, facing 
the north, a harp was suspended; and that when, a 
midnight, the north wind touched the chords, they 
vibrated and exquisite music. 
several writers it is considered doubtful whether 


the was known to the Greeks and Romans in any 
shape to ites present form; but we are told by 
others that Athenians considered tlic instrument as 


an exotic refinement; and thd Rhodian women, who 
meet on harps at the —_—- feast of Cavanus, were 
troduced to add splendor to the entertaiument. Under 


the Roman empire, the harp appears to have been in 
use, and was by both sexes. 
Many the opinion peans are not in- 


, not 
They believe that it was in- 
hordes from the Baltic, 


placed 

their greatest heroes, as the ancient Grecks did the lyre. 

It then had 25 strings, te each of which the poet gave 

an allegorical nam one Constancy; another, 

Truth; a third, ness; @ fourth, Beauly, etc., ap- 

pos See ities to his mistress, and comparing 
to the harp. 


The Celtic bards held the harp in the highest honor. 
A Welshman, named Jones, claims for his country the 
possession of «» triple harp as early as the 6th century. 
The triple harp seems to imply that there have been m 
Wales three different kinds, the si , with 
only one string to each note, double, with two, and 
the triple, with three strings. In Ireland the harp was 
known long anterior to the Christian era, and from its 

reat prevalence in that country it was adopted as the 
national emblem. One of a very carly date (A.D. 1014) 
.3 still preserved in the University of Dublin, and really 


\3 the oldest now in existence. 
The father of , the great mathematician, tells 
4 that the Italians, who were in on of the 


possessi: 

\ efore the time of Dante (born in 1245), had “‘ had this 
ia0st ancient instrument from Ireland, whore the in- 
habitants practised on it for many, many ages.’’ »The 
strings were of brass, with a few of stcel toassist in the 
higher notes—in all, 30. 

an important particular the Welsh differed from 
the Irish instrument, the former being strung with cat- 
gut. Here it is worthy to remark that the Early Chris- 
tians made much use of the harp in their religious ?s- 
semblies as an accompaniment in the singing of their 
Pualms; and that, vutil a comparatively recent period, 
ltoman Catholics throughout the rural distcicts of Ire- 
land considered it almost indispensable in the celebra- 
tion of the sacrifice of the mass. 

The history of the harp would be incomplete without 
more particular allusion to the bards or minstrels who 
once constituted one of the most inportant orders of 
inen in ancient Britain, and inIreland. They subsisted 
by the arts of poetry and r:usic ; and sang to the harp 
verses composed by themselves or others. Their sill 
was looked npon as almost divine ; their persons were 
held sacred; their attendance was solicited even by 
kings ; and they were everywhere loaded with honors and 
rewards. In the poems of Ossian, we read of 100 bards, 
‘helonging to ore prince, playing cn harps, and singing 
tor his entertainment. At this period they are repre- 
sented to be men of genius and of virtue, who merited 
tue honors which they enjoyed. They were oral his- 
torians of all past transactions, public and private, 
whose duty it was to preserve authentic records, and 
various kinds of knowledge, in the national memory, 
by means of tradition. Even Alfred the Great disdained 
uot to assume the disguise of a harpist, while he suc- 
ceasfully explored the camp of the hostile Daneca, 

From the Norman conquest, downwards, through 
long ages of English , these minstrels main- 
tained their popularity and privileges, particularly 
during the reign of that brilliant and poetic crusader, 
Richard L. ; and the instances of favors bestowed — 
them by subsequent monarchs are very abundant ; but 
this was in anage when ple “loved better to be 
pleased than instructed.” owever, during the reign 
of Henry VIIL, the minstrels were gradually sinking 
into contempt ; and ro rare had they become in the time 
of his daughter, Elizabeth, when entertained at the Castle 
of Kenilworth, in 1575, that the old chronicler, Lane- 
jiam, felt galled upon to describe, with painful minute- 
ness, “the extraordinary man-of-the-harp.” A length 
2 law was enacted, in the reign of fhe Virgin Queen, in- 
cluding them, with all the penalties, amongst beggars 
aud rogues. 








OLD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Somresopy who has becn overhauling the 
back files of the English press in the British Musevm 
und elsewhere, claims to have discovered that the earliest 
advertisement published in the English language was 
the offer of a rewerd for the recovery of a “ picbald 
nag,” inserted in the Moderate, a London newspaper, 
March 27, 1649, about two months after the execution of 
Charics L From that primary paragraph what a mul- 
titudinous progeny has sprung. The multiplication of 
the human species has scurcely been so rapid as that of 
advertisements during the last two hundred years. 
l’rom half a dozen to twenty lines sufficed in Cromwell’s 
and Charles the Second’s time to tell the advertiser's 
story ; but now columus, pages, sheets, are necessary 
to make an impression, or to speak more properly, a 
ecnsation. Quack medicine procl tions poli 
vast spaces in all papers. And yet this branch of the 
literature of imposture dates no farther back than the 
latter half of the 17th century. To one Mrs. Claudia 
Faber belongs the questionable honor of originating it. 
She advertised an article called Annem Potadiie—doubt- 
less some exhilarating cordial—in the London Gazette of 
1682, and the Court Beauties of the “Merry Monarch’s”’ 
seign patronised the philtre. The price was five shil- 
Jings per bottle. 

Considering that the art of newspaper puffing was 
then in its infancy, one finds some pretty smart 1 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A Lapy, paying a visit to her daughter, who 
was a young widow, asked her why she wore the wid- 
Ow’s garb so lony. 

“Dear mama, don’t you see!” replied the daughter, 
“it saves me the expenee of advertising for a husband, 
as every one can see I um for sale by private contract.”’ 


THE MODERN WIDOW'S LAMENT. 


FLow on, my tears—my tears flow on; 
My husbaud low is lain; 

Oh let me weep to euse my heart, 
That I may—mate again. 


Affection’s cord, though now in twain 
For him who prized me dear, 

If I may weep my sorrows off, 
I'll very soon re-pair. 


Oh, bid me not control my grief, 
Nor keep my feelings in; 

Nor tell me, now, to calm my woe, 

For I have got—his “tin.” 


That face of his I cherished dear 
Is mine no more, you know; 
8o let me drain my bitter cup, 


The night winds moan around his 
bplene orogens a, 
w 68 » 
T’ll catch another—lad. ~— 
Then let my tears flow on in peace, 
And as they gently flow 


bear—to some new breast— 
The burden of my = 


Oh, for the joys of vanished youth, 
Which I with him did shave! 

Would that I had them back again 
To give some—other dear. 


P= 
The birds are stealing fast to rest, 
The kittens seek the rug; 
Oh, let me weep, for through my tears 
I'll see some one—to hug! 


Ali dark, all dark, the a 
a a I loved Arad need 
, would my tears might quickly bring 
Some soothing spark—to wed! 


My breast is fuil; then why not weep 
‘o calm this sadden’d heart? 
For him, dear soul, I can but weep, 
And find—his counterpart. 


Then tell me not to check my grief; 
Alas! I never can, 

Until within his lonely couch 
I place my—other man! 


Tue Shylock who, with head erect, with 
honest mi should cease to shave his fellow- 
man, and go to shaving 
The lawyer would be better off, his conscience far less 
em Sie Sanat © Stee farm in fee, and made that 
his client. 
We have some doctors in our midst, whose talents 


they should use, by practising the healing art—heeling 
advice a useful moral teach- 


boots and shoes, 
The minister, whose 
as well as pray—and practise 


es, should mind and wa 
what he preaches. 


At a meeting for ‘‘mutual improvement” 
in a town not a thousand miles from the Massachusetts 
line, one of the “brethren” announced that there 
would be a meeting ii: that house “every Wednesday 
evening annually and alternately.”” And it was at one 
of those meetings that the following strain of exhor- 
tation was indulged in: “You love hog’s fat—you love 
doughnuis fried in log’s fat—why don’t you love re- 
ligion?”’ At the latest dates no satisfactory answer had 
been received, 


‘“‘Wuitr we were foraging in Sequachie,” 
writes 4 soldier in the Union army, “ after tlic campaign 
which ended with the battle of Chicamauga, our boys 
used to get up cotillion ies, etc., in the country, 
which were well attended by the ladies, both Union and 
Beces':, of the valley. Some of the latter were very 
careful on such occasions about the language they used 
in the presence of the boys, lest they might offend them. 
ose of the a - up A Wash (the — and 
said, ve ly, * ou 80 as lay the 
Federal Doodle? ” . = 


Aw individual, having been to 
turned home earlier than usual, and was 


“Is it done 1 ad 
“No,” he replied, “it is all said; = very little, ifany, 
yot.” 


of what was said has been done 


church, re- 
asked: 


In one of his plays Addison makes an under- 
taker thus upbraid a mute, who had laughed at a funeral: 
“You rascal, you! I have been raising your wages for 
the last two years, on condition that you appear more 
py ey and the higher wages you receive the happier 
you 00 ” . 


Dr. Borvs, who was very angry when any 
joke was passed on his profession, once said: 

“I defy any person whom I ever attended to accuse 
meat ee ay Oy, daca,” replied 

oe you may 4d» safe octor,”’ a H 
“dead men tell no tales !"’ - =_ 


Women are said to have stronger attachments 
than men. Itisnotso. A man ig often attached to an 
old hat; but did you ever know of a woman having an 
attachment for an old bonnet? Echo answers, “ never!”’ 


Mrs. Macavray having published her ‘‘ Loose 
Thoughts,"” Mr. Sheridan was asked whether he did not 
thin’: it a strange title for a lady to choose. 

“ity no means,”’ replied he, **the sooner a woman 

gcts rid of such thoughts the better.”’ 
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OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 





CHiICHEEHERING cw SONS, 


al 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and 


Upright Pianofortes, 


CERTIFICATSE: 


“Since my arrival in America I have constantly used the Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, and I can 


only repeat that which I have so often said before: The instruments 


States, and will comvare favorably with any I hays ever 


ave the best 1 have seen in the United 
known, 8. THALBERG.” 





Wrarerooms, 652 Broadway, N. Y., 


246 Washington Street, Boston 





Seaside SummerResort 


FAIRFIELD HOUSE, FAIRFIELD, CONN. This 
favorite and splendid Summer kesort was opened for 
visitors—either transicnt or permanent—on the Ist of 
May. The house is now and handsomely furnishe¢— 
has all modern improvements—is lighted with gas 
throughout. The Beach for Bathing is the finest on 
the Sound. There is good fishing and clegant drives. 


Parties making early arrangements for the season will 
be taken on favorable terms. 
0v0 P. D. CARRIQUE. 





Sportemen, Tourists, 
AND ARMY AND NAVY OFPICERS, 


Powerful and Brilliant Double Glasses. 

Portability combined with 
gieat power in Field, Marine, 
Yourists’, Opera and general 
out-door day and night double 
perspective glasses, wil) show 
distioctly a persoa to know 
lim at from 2 to 6 miles, 
Spectacles of the greatest 
transparent power to strength- 
en and improve the siyht, 
without the distressing result of frequent changes. 
Cataloques sent by enclosing stamp. 

ptic 


y Oc 
6693¢ Broadway, 
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of it in the journals of James the ud’s reign. For 
example, 8 tte of that era tells us that “ about woe | 
iuiles from London is a schoolmaster, who has had su 
success with boys, as there are almost forty ministers 
and schoolmasters that were his scholars.” Not wn | 
good grammar this, but in other respects very muc 
like the announcements one sometimes sees t men 
leatned in Law and Divinity will vouch for the excel- 
lence of some school, they or their sons “ having been 
~educated at that institution.’"’ By the way, the school- 
master who had such success with boys in the seven- 
teenth century had a belpmate who deserves mention. 
_** His wife,” says the penny-a-liner, “ teaches girls lace- 
m1 ing, plain work, raising paste, sauces, cookery 
to the @egree of exactness.” Alas! why are there not 
«: hoolm.’stresses to teach young ladies such useful arts 
va the yeas” 18647 





A WasemoG?on paper, in alluding to the re- | 
ccnt search for a girtand her subsequent discovery, says: | 
“She had @ mark on her cheek, which ueighbored a 
dimple whenever her lips would be wreathed in smiles, 
manifested colloquial animation. @ word paint- 
ng with a vengeance. 


and which showed itself poveegttaty whenever in | 





WESTWARD HO! 
A HOME AND INDEPENDENCE 
FOR ONLY s50 


TO CITIZENS, FOREIGNERS EMIGRATING WEST- 
WARD, OR THOSE DESIRING TO INVEST. 
THE MISSOURI CITY ASSOCIATION 
AND MANUFACTURING CO.’'S 
Lands are now in market. FIFTY DOLLARS per share; 
each share entitles the holder to one Track in the Com- 
pany’s lands, embracing Building, Lots and Farms, of 
10, 20, 40, 60 and 80 acres each, which are )ocated at, 
and adjoining the flourishing central town of HAMIL- 
TON, CALDWELL CO., Mo., on the line of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad. TEN DOLLAKS payable ot 
time of Subscribing, and the remaining FORTY DOL- 
LARS on the delivery of Warranted Deed. MAPS and 
full and reliable information obtainable at the Law Ofi- 
ces of Messrs. RICE & SWIFT, Solicitors for the Cor- 
poration, ‘No. 200 L. oadway v York city, or sent to 
any address on application. Post Office Box No. 5368, 
B. F. LEWIS, Secretary. 456-9 
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HOSTETTER’S 


CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


IS HEALTH WORTH HAVING? Ifitis, protectit. I 
is a jewel as easily lost as virtue, and im soine cases itas 
dificult to recover. Nature, in our climate, and especi- 
ally at this ecason, requires to be cccasionally reinforced ; 
but everything depends upon the tonic used for this 

urpose. The medicinal tinctures, oll of which are 

ased on common alcohol, are dangervus. Quinine, as 
everybody finds out who takes much of it, is a slow 
poison. One safe protective thom all unhealthy atmos- 
pheric influences exists, and one only. This powerful 
preventive is HOSTCTTER'’S CELEDRATED STOM- 
ACH BITTERS, a compound of the purest stimulant 


ever manulactured with the mot effective tonics, alter- 
atives, regulators and depurators that chemistry has 
yet extracted trom the botanical kingdom. Convales- 


conts, languid and feeble from recent sickness, will find 
the Bitters an incomparable restorative, not disagree- 


able tu tie taste and eminently invigorating. No other 
stimulant produces the same effect as this Ston:achic. 
It does not excite or flutter the nerves or occasion any 
undue arterial action; butat onces soothes and strength- 
ene the nervou® systen: and the animal spirits. 


Sold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 
Hoste‘ier’s Stomach Bitters, 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


HOSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrspure, Pa. 
New Your Orrice, 59 Orpan Staeet 





Loan 


The Government 





This Loan ts authorized by Act of Congress 
of March 8th, 1864, which provides for its REDEMP.- 
TION IN COIN, at any period not less than ten or more 


than forty years from its date, at the pleasure of the 
Governinent, 


2 


Until its Redemption, five per cent. interest 
is to be paid semi-annually IN COIN. 


Subscriptions to the Loan are received by the 
National Banks in United States notes or in such cur- 
rency or other funds us are taken by them on deposit 
at par. 

Its Exemption from State or Local Tax- 


ation adds from one to three per cent. per annum te 
ite value. 


he Rate of Interest on this loan, alihough but 
five per cent. in coin is as much greater in currency as 
the difference between the market value of currency 
and gold. 


As a Rule, the five per cent. specie securities ef 
all solvent governments are always par or above, and 
currency now funded in the National Loan, will be 
worth its face in gold, besides paying a regular and 
liberal percentage to the holder. 


The authorized Amount of this loan is Two 


Hundred Million Dollars. The amount of subscriptions 
reported to the Treasury at Washington, is over 


- $70,000,000. 


Subscriptions will be received by the 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED SraTEs at Washington, 
and the Assistant TaEasunzRs at New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, and by the 
First National Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall Street. 
Second National Bank of N. Y., 23d St. and Broadway. 
Third National Bank of N. Y., 5 Nassau St. 

Fourth National Bank of N. Y., 27 and 29 Pine St. 
Fifth National Bank of N. Y., 338 Third Ave. 

Sixth National Bank of N. Y., 6th Av. and Broadway. 
Ninth National Bank of N. Y., 363 Broadway. 

Tenth National Bank of N. Y., 240 Broadway. 
Central National Bank of N. Y., 71 Duane St. 
National Exchange Bank of N. Y., 184 Greenwich St. 


AND BY ALL NATIONAL BANKS 
which are depositaries of Public money, and all 
RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 


throughout the country (acting as agents of the Na- 
tional Depositary Banks), will fulnish further inform- 
ation on application, and 


AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
457-8 
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. FORALS SEWING wiachiNes 
Preserves the Eyes, avoids bending. No basting. 


No Machine complete without it. Price $1 50, with 
dire®tions, sent by mail. For sale for all Machines, at 
the inventor’s headquarters, WILCOX & GIBBS’S Sew- 





~ =aauine Office, 508 Broadway, How Soe. ayo, 
GOURAUYD’S 


Italian Medicated Soap, 


It is well known—cures Tan, Freckles, Pimples 
Eruptions, Prickly Heat, Sallowness, Salt Rheum, 
Chape, Chafes and all cuticular deformities. 

Gouravv’s Poupzre SusTILe uproots hair frcm low 
foreheads or any part of the body, warranted, $1. 

Govuravup’s Lity Were for flushed red faces. 

Govraup’s LiQuID VEGETABLE houGE. 

Govuravup’s Ham Dyg and numerous toilet ucces- 
sories, found at the old established Depot of 

FELIX GOURAUD, 
453 Broz iway. 

Also of Bates, 129 Washington Street, Boston; liruam, 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia; Keyser, Pittebu 
CALLENDER, Philadelphia; H. D. Rosixson, Portlan 
and Druggists generally. 





Cc. &. Sea, ™. D.; Baltimore, $5 years 
| Professor of Female Therapeutics. 
458-63 Important Cards Free. 


NOW READY. 


THE RECORD 


or 


PARIS, LONDON 


NEW YORK FASHIONS, 


SPRING No.-, 1864, 
| WITH THE LARGEST COLORED PLATE 


Ever given in any Publication. 
° —_— 


Price 25 Cents. 








Ladies, Dressmakers, &c., can obtain this invaleabic 
Fashion Record of any Newsdealer. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLEBY at 
LOW PBICES. 
100,000 
WAT OOENS, BRACELETS, ob RINGa, —— 
GENTS’ PINS, SLEEVE. BUT- 
TONS, STUDS, ETC., 


worth s500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
toget. Send 25 cents for& 
you what nit cc non have for $1, and at the eame time 
our Cir containing iatning fall Het and pestionlers, 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country, | 5. WINSLOW & CO,, 
208 Broadway, New York. 
The 10th Army 


Corps Badge, 


jin Selid Silver, $1 50; 
Gold, $8. Also aff 












Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
> weer Send for 


Circular. 
BIBON, 25 Ann &t., N. Y¥. 





‘Khe Confessions and Zixperience of 


an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a warning, and a 
caution to young men who euffer from Nervous De- 
bility, Premature Decay, etc.; supplying at the same 
time = ae means of Self- Cure. By one who has cured 


2S oe ser. expense through peer 
cal imposition an quackery. By inclosing a 
addressed en may be of the 
author, NATE Esq., Bedford, Kings 
County, N. ¥. 2 





Ir you want to Bnow 


A little of every relating to the human system, 
Ly) ceca +» Otc., read revised and enlarged 
on 0} 


areas ety COMMON SENSE. 


ng the ~— subjects treated in this work are 
the yt Ay! sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Ca- 
snd Philos h; ot Digesti — 
an losophy 0} on, 
= Rheum, , Paralysis, 
ia, How to Recover the Sight and throw aside 
ao, ‘6 Customs of the World, 
Bpectacis, phy 0: r forthe Married Philosophy of Childmark- 
ing, a Chapter for the Married, and a thousand things 
of value to th ied and single never written be- 
cite ante “ulgetber, Foy 100 100 
a or every one. pages; 
Haste oy —_ tables sent Lf by a it 
spplicants, or the mail, postage 
on receipt of $1 > a toon 
B. FOOTE, 1130 Broadway, N. Y. 
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(DISTILLED DEW] 


Beautifies the bois br -_ renders the Skin Clear, 
a and Smooth. all Druggists. 
Depot, 718 Broadway. 








Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (u (rece the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $l—sent by mail, post free, 
to any address on wor of an order. 

R. G. G » 109 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


FURNITURE, FUOURNITORE 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. FP. DEGRAAP), 


No. 87 BOWERY, NEW York. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making it 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements ‘o the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock consists, 
im part, of 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 
Mahogany and Walnut, Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, « large stock; 
ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Seis, from $22 to $100. 


Tucker’s New Style 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each, 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 


Patent Spring Beds,| pp, 





Broker’s Stock of Unredeemed oan rach 
censisting of a variety of rich and valuable 
as Gold = poe hep pon Ladies’ and 
Chains, Gold Jewelry ef — description, pA. A 
Shawls, ols, Silver and Silver-Plated Ware, 
pe mane ph Albums, and variety of < other articles 
from 75 cents to $200 each, for sale at one dollar 
for each artigle. Any person sending 25 cents we will 
inform them ig advance what article they will receive. 
Any article ordered, if it does not pos as described 
we will refund the emg ~~. ary to. 


addresa 
108 euabary 6 &t., ow! 5 


oo LESLIE’S 
LADY'S MAGAZINE 


GAZETTE OF FASHION 


FOR JUNE, 1864. 





NoVW READY, 


ae 


This first ef Lady's Magazines, with superior 
attractions, 


A Mammoth Colored Fashion-Plate. 
Four-Page Cut of Fashions 


New Summer Mantles, Angela Jacket, Hats, Caps, 
Fichus, Waists, Sleeves, Charming Toilettes 
for Children, etc., etc., etc, 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE, 


BY MISS BRADDON, 
Is continued in this number, which contains many ad- 
mirable stories, illustrated with other interesting mat- 
ter; among the rest, full description and illustrations 
of the 
Mew Lawn Games of Croquet and 
Troco. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


For sale at all Newsdealers. 





oo notograph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
es and Cnalogues sent for 25 cents. Enclose an 
pt with Re own name and address 
D. HEMMETTE, 58}; Liberty St., N. ¥. 


Wanted Ev here, reliabie 
Agents, for a pleasant, legitimate, lively business—per- 
manent employment, and extra liberal inducements. 
Catalogue, with full particulars, sent free on application. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
° 14 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
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Attention, Company! 
CLARK’S ONGUENT.—A Powerful Stimulant. Each 
ame de warranted to produce # full set of Whiskers or 

ustaches in Six Weeks upon the smoothest face, 
without stain or inj to the skin. Any person using 
this Onguent and finding it not as represented (by in- 
forming me of the fact), can have their money returned 
to them at any time within three months from day of 
purchase. Price $1. Sent sealed and postpaid to any 
address on receipt of the money. Address 

A. C. CLARK, 
458-70 P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 





Beautiful Artificial Moustaches 60 ote. 
and $1 each; five for $2. Whiskers $3. Send stamp 
for Circular. Address 

c. W. PHILO,  Brapkiyn, N. Y. 


Beauty-—Hunt's | White Liquid Enam- 
el, prepared by Madame Rachel Leverson, the cele- 
brated Parisian Ladies’ Enameler. It whitens the 
skin permanently, giving it a soft, satin-like texture, 





and imparts a freshness and transparency to the com- 
plexion which is quite natural, without injury to the 
skin. It is also warranted to remove Tan, Freckles, 


Pimples, Sunburn, etc. Sent by mail, free from ob- 
servation, on receipt of price, 50 cents. Address 

HUNT & CO., Pe rfumers, 133 South Seventh Bt., 
and 41 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. . 


If you want a First-Rate Glee Book 


Obtain “‘THE MUSICAL LYRA,” containing New and 


Sparkling Glees, Trios, Serenades, Chants, Four-Part 
Songs, Choruses, Operatic Selections, Hymns, Tunes 
and sacred Anthems—decidedly the best book of its 
class. Price $1 25, on receipt of which it will be sent 
postpaaid. 


OLIVER —— & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washing ton Street, Boston. 


Stereoscopic Views and Cartes de Visite. 
1000 different kinds. Send stamp for a Catalogue. 
000 VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau 6t., N, + 

















= Gray’s Patent Molded 
COLLARS. The only Collars 
sha) to fit the neck with a 
ect curve free from anglcs or 
| ame The turn-over style is 
| SERA PRAM) THE ONLY COLLAR MADE 
i having the patented space for 
the cravat, rendering the sur- 
‘Molded. face next the neck perfectiy 
| smooth and free from those 
| puckers which in all other turn- 
[ oll ar down collars 60 chafe and irri- 
ij tate the neck. EVERY COL- 
LAR is stamped ‘“ GRAY’S 
PATENT MOLDED COLLAR.” Sold by all retail deal- 
ers in Men’s Furnishing Goods. The trade supplied by 
HATCH, JOHNSON & CO., 
$1 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
J. 8. LOWREY & CO., 37 ero St., N. ¥. 
VAN DEUSEN, BOEHMER & C 
627 Chestaut ‘Street, Philadelphia. 
HODGES, BROS., 23 Hanover 8t., Baltimore. 
WALL, STEPHENS & CO., 
322 Pennsylvania Av., Washington. 
LEAVITT & BEVIS, cor. Fifth and Vine Sts., Cinn. 
J. VON BORRIES & CO., 434 Main St., Louisville, 
A. FRANKENTIIAL & BRO., No. 6 Main St., St. Louis. 
BRADFORD, BROS., Milwaukee. 
WEED, WITTERS & CO., 7 to 13 Tchoupitoulas St., N.O 
4560 
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HOWARD’S SWEAT PROOF 








Soldiers’ amen Belts, 


WITH eeruiggenr eprint FOR 
Photographs, Greenbacks and Letters Every soldier 
can have one sent to him by retu mail (postage paid) 
by sending $2 to the 

— ARD BELT CO., 436 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sutiers, Agents and Pedlars wanted in every Camp 
a and City 
. B.—The Trade liberally dealt with, 





EMPLOYMENT 
AT YOUR OWN HOMES. 


Thousands can realise $100 —- No utensils re- 
_—-< xcept those found in every household; profits 
00 per > | Seana aa asfiour. It is the greatest 


e age. a on receipt 
of two stamps for return postage. 
Cc. MUNRO BROWN, 74 ae 8t., N. ¥. 





» istablished in 1842. 
ey poory 4qener, = than 20 years past, been 
in the habit of and preparing manuscripts for 
the Press. At first labor was one of kindness, and 

tously. But it became so burden- 
bed so much time, that a smail charge 
in the nature of a preliminary fee became necessary. 
This fee, not exceeding $25, and generally less, com- 
pensated both for a careful and critical = of a 
work in manuscript, and the offering of it, pproved, 
to publishers. 

The subscriber continues to receive and read manu- 

d « 


75,000 Watches, Chains, é&c. 


WoOoRTE $400,000. 
To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to valus, 


and not to be paid for until you know what you «re to 
get. Send 20 cents fora will inform 
you what you can have for $1; and at the same tims 
Circular con full lists of articles and pir- 
culars, also terms to ts, which we want in every 
ent and Town in country. 
Certificates can be ordered for $1; thirteen fur 


$2; thirty-five for $5; and one hundred for $12. 
Address A. C. OLAr: kK, 
P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N 





450-62 

The Harly Physical Degeneracy of 
. &merican People, 

And the melancholy decline of Childhood and 


early 
Youth, just published by DR. — Physician to the 
Troy Li and a Institu 
A Treaties on subject. the cause of Nervous 
Debill y ii td Consumption: Wasting of the 
Vital ids, the sterious and hidden causes of Pal- 

pitation, Impaired Nutrition _— Digestion. 

&@ Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this. 

book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


- 5 to the Troy cane § -~ penis Institute ;. 
iy ey for Diseases of Heart, Throat and 
oO. 96 Fifth Street, Troy, B YN. ¥. 








pret ne emcees ani 


j 4, Everdell’s, 302 py 3g ° 
: For sre, sy brenda cr Duane Bh » 





“ Psychomancy-”—How either sey _may 
ftancinaee and gain the love, confidence, af* section aud 
good will of any person they choose, ins’ tly. This 
simple mental ym nage = can Ay _ 

certain aoceas in Se mae 
26 cents, together with a pin te ag Feed A of both 
sexes—an extrao book, of f ? aehlnleneh, Thira 
edition; over 100,000 copies aire’ Fe gg 

T. WILLIAM & CO. Br’ iit} oe ‘Philadel 








a Trou mary.‘ m:y 


» by vM MARL, M. D. ges. 
sealed 
12 White Street’ © avelope a receipt of 25 ota. 





scripts in the same a giving his can 
concerning them, and arranging for their printing and 
Zanges 00 canall on possible, eines his chief chject ia to 
arges as a8 , since object is to 

aid and benefit authors. 
In =e cases letters of advice should be forwarded by 
manuscripts are sent, prepaid, either 





through the Post Office or by express, legibly addressed, 
PARK BENJ. » 16 West 45th at., N. ¥. 


Cooley’s Cabinet Printing Office — 
FOR THE ARMY 3 ND 
NAVY, = 












Merchants, Bankera, ° 
Amateurs, eto 


And warranted ¥ 
» print in the 
bestmanner. ¥ ator Circular. 
4.°@. COOLEY, 
Spruce 8t., N. Y 


MATRIMONI/,L FAVORS 


ee Hy BRIDS",, GARNITURES, BRIDES- 
A+ w OSTRICH FEATHERS 
ne P aRIS FLOWERS, 
At TUCK’ 7's, 759 Broadway: 


Teachers, 
etc., 











Vw. BENICZzEY, 


AT HIS WELL-KNOWN 


PHO"TOCRAPH CALLERY, 


Mo. 2 New Chambers Street, 


Has nov increased facilities to take Cartes de Visite, as 
well a9 other Photographs, in the best style. Notwith- 
standfng the increase in price of different materials, the 
charges are the same and the quality the best. 


Card Pictures $1 50 per doz. r~ for ¢1. 


Card V: = 
4 jer 


All other ictal up to life size colored in oil or 
water at the most reasonable prices. 





4&@- Particular attention given to Copying Cards or 
Ambrotypes into Large Photographs. e smallest or 
most defaced picture can be, by the aid of his experi- 
enced artists, copied into a handsome photograph. 


Every attention paid to visitors wishing to examine the 
specimens, 





$60 *<: A MONTH !—I want Agents at $60 a month, 
expenses paid, to sell my Lverlasting Pen- 
Oriental Burners, and 13 other articles. 15 Cir- 

— A oe JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Me. 


‘DURYEA’sS MAIZENA 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 3 and 4) at the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


LONDON, 1862; 

At the Great International Exhibition at 
Hamburg, July, 1863, Reccived the 
Highest Prize Medal for its Great 
Delicacy as an Article of Food, 

Can be served up in an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes. Sold by all Grocers, with directions. SEND 
FOR A PAMPHLET, WITH 50 RECEIPTS, which wil 
be furnished on application by letter or otherwise to 


_We. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton &t., N. Y. 


NoOVWT READY. 





The new number of the great Comic and Satirical Paper 
of the times, No. 76 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


BUDGET OF FUN ! 


Containing a grand Military and Humorous Cartoon 
of the War, being the Southern Crookback and his six 
Richmonds—the Fight for the Cake—and Uncle Sam 
and Empcror Max—besidcs numcrous other satirica 

i hu iS Cngravings by the most popular living 

te—Leech, Tennicl, Mull ns, Newman, Fiske 
nan, R ni : rhe Literature is ale a) 
inal, and by the best writers of tie time. ¥rice 


only 10 cents, 





oe > germ Month. Active and reliable 
. mos 
inerau va bain own e tH: 


: 088 OF &) 
a he ae? GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, N. ¥. 





MADAME BENEDICT’s 
Millinery & Dressmaking Establishment 
Is now replete with 


EVERY IMPORTED NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 
12 Wavertey Piace, New Yorx. 





The Great Money-Making Article. 
Everybody needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make “$10 
s day. Ry with particulars, sent free by mail, for 

cen 


E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


Wew Work Monthly. 


Get it and read Lincoln and Johnson's pedigree, end 
learn how Grant’s going to unite the North and South, 
12 most beautiful Album Gems sent on receipt of $1. 

Address NEW YORK MON’ ¥, 
P 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


$10 AGENTS $10 


And Dealers. Something New. Union my ad for 
Kerosene Lamps. Indelible Pencil, Egyptian Cement, 
Magic Tobacco Box, and 20 more Novel and Useful 
Articles. Send ge A Circular. 

8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nasseu &t., N. ¥. 











FRANK LESLIE’S 


Unrivalled Publications 


Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine ari 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. The best Family Magazi::. 
published. The reading portion is the cream of co::- 
temporary English literature. The L[lustrations are 
unsurpassed in numbcr and execution. 

In FASHIONS if has no equal or competitor—no la ly 
can dispense with Terms, $3 per annum. 





Frank Leslie's Ten Cent Monthly,— 
the Ledger of the Magazines, full of brilliant stories and 
other Ilustrated matter. $1 perannum; 10 cts. a No, 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung,—the 
only German Llustrated paper in the country. $§3 50 
per annum. 


Frank Leslie's Lady's Illustrated Al-~ 
MANAC, a very valuable and attractive work, Price 





‘] 25 cents. 





R. R. R. R.—Rich Rare and Racy Reading. Free’ 
forastamp. Address BANNER, Hinedale, N. H. 








ia Lottery. 


Royal Hava: 





60 per cent. premium paid for prizes. Informatior. 
furnished. Highest price paid for Doubloons and al! 
kinds of Gold and Bilver r 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 


No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y. 











256 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Juny 9, 1864. 














A NEW NOVEL 







William Street, N. Y. 












For Hardening & Invigorating the Gums. 
Cleansing, and the Teeth, 
Purifying and Sw: the Breath; the most con- 
venient, and beneficial article for the Teeth 
the world has ever seen. 
Sold and Fancy Goods dealers every- 
where—75 cents 
HALL & er Suepaiciere, 








218 Greenwich 8t., N. ¥. 


American Gold Pen Co, 


Manufacturers of GOLD PENS and PENCIL CASES 
of every description 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated ANGULAR 
NIBBED PEN. 
AGENTS WANTED throughout the Country. Extra 
inducements offered. X 
e discounts made to the Trade. 
for our descriptive Circular. 
AMERICAN GOLD PEN CoO., 
° 200 Broadway, N. Y. 


[BRIDCEWATER PAINT 


Cok Oil in six drab shados for Villas, Cottages, 








































Roofs, etc., 
° ft REYNOLDS, Agent, 74 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Nervous s Discnses and Physical Debili- 
’ c causes, in both soxes—new 
and yo - rte of the HOWARD 








letter envelopes, free 
of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, 
Association, No, 2 South Ninth Street, Phila- 
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—— 


Patriotic Youna Lapy—“ maa mind your ankles, Jonnte; we had better go with short skirts than 


our brave soldiers want 





$15 PER DAY $15 


GUARANTEED TO ALL AGENTS who me ot our great New 
and Wi Prize 














FREMONT 
—— MEDAL! 


Of NEAT and BEAU- 


TIFUL a , to be 
worn as a B. E or 
PARTY by 
all su of 















en! 
Send 1 for a “Turn-over,” or 75 cents for a 






metals. 
“Choker,” to C. H. WELLING, 96 Pine Street, N. Y., 
and receive it by return mail. t+) 





WwM. KHNABE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF GOLD MEDAL 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


BALTIMORE, Md. 
















































sent on sppWcation. WM. ENABE & CO. 
457-690 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE ARMY ! 


Hereafter we will send, aid, any of our PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS ordered by soldiers for themselves 
or ——--— Fatma an Album of the full value of the 

y se 

Albums have the o see of being superior to 

all others in beauly and ._—— and range in price 
from 60 cents to $60. Our Catalogue of 


CARD PHOTOCRAPHS 


Now embraces about 5,000 Officers Army and Navy, 
Statesmen, Actors, copies of Works of Art, &c. Cata- 
logue sent on receipt of stamp. 


Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 


Our assortment of these is very extensive, including a 
great variety of views of the present War. Catalogue 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 





458-00-2-40 


The Celebrated CRAIG MICROSCOPE, 
combining Instruction with Amusement, 
is mailed, prepaid, for $2 50; or with 6 
beautiful Mounted Objects for $3 25; with 
24 Objects, $5 50, by 

HENRY CRAIG, 
180 Centre Street, N. Y. 

Also, he will mail, prepaid, the Belle- 
vue, or Perfected SfEREUSCOPE, with a 
sliding Focus and Ficldpicce, accommo- 
dating all eyes, for $3; with 12 assorted 
views, $6. Alibera discount to the trade. 


Cc. W. FRENCH, 
607 Broadway, N. ¥: 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISH’G GOODS 


A large and complete 
stock of Mcn’s Furnish- 
ing Goods for the sum- 
mer and fall wear, com- 
bining all the novelties 
of the season as they 
appear in Paris and 
London. 
FINE SHIRTS 
of? 


LLARS 
- MADE TO ORDER. 
Just REcervEn a larges tock of Genuine Shaker-wool 


Undershirts and Drawers, very fine. Also, stock 
of SS ot : es, Carriage Blankets, 
° 








ents can make $6 per 
GLE BLAST, ” @ thrilling work 
CHALLEN, senha 8 


Butlers and 
Gay seiling “THE B 
on the War—just published by 
nut Street, Philadelphia, 




















BALLOU'S 


PATENTED 


FRENCH 
YOKE SHIRTS 
Warranted to FIT, 

and to be 


for the same QUAL- 
ITIES and MAKE 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
in this city. 


Circular contain- 
ing drawings and 
prices sent free, 

For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 
the United States. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 
° 








Wheeler & Wilson’s Highest Premium 





. -—- = 
aeuriana Machines 
454-90 625  cacmenmnetiatntabs N. WY. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 rruxzs, mailed to any address for 36 cts. 


Four of diiforent powers for $1. Address 
0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


HlaIMNCUNG 


Cured by Bates’s Appliances. For (descriptive) Pamph- 
let, &c., address . ©. L. MEARS, 277 West 23d 
Street, N. Y. 0000 











-EDGE’S FIREWORKS! 
Wholesale and Retail. 


DEPOT, No. 424 BROADWAY. 


FIRE CRACKERS, ROMAN CANDLES, 
SKY ROCKETS, TORPEDOES, 
FLOWER POTS, SAXON WHEELS, 
CHINA FLYERS, PIN WHEELS, 
BENGOLAS, TRIANGLES, 
FLYING PIGEONS, MINES, 
TOURBILLONS, OR TABLE ROCKETS, 
SCROLLS, VERTICAL WHEELS, 
EXHIBITION PIECES, 
BLUE LIGHTS, SERPENTS, 
GRASS HOPPERS, BALLOONS, 


LANTERNS, JOSTICK, etc., etc. 


ALFRED WOODHAM, 
° 424 Broadway: 





TERMS: 


Single Medal. .50 cts. 
Per Doz.......$4 50. 





Liberal terms to the Trade. Address 
Se oo EVERETT & CO., 111 Fulton &t., N. ¥. - 
x 


Munro’s 10 Cent Novels! 


They are No. 1. The Hunters.—2. The Trapper’s Re- 
treat.—3. The Patriot hwayman.—4. The Hunted 
Unionist.—5. The Track of Fire.—6. The Man-Eaters.— 
7. Charlotte Temple.—8. The Death Face.—9. The Jn- 
dian Slayer.—10. e Tiger of the Ocean.—11. The Hun- 
ter’s Triumph.—12. The Ocean Rovers.—13. The To: 
Outwitted.—14. Zeke Sternum, the Lion- Hearted Scou' 
—15. The Scourge of the Seas. —16. The Captive Maiden. 

—Il7. Long-Legged Joe. These books are for sale by 
all News Agents, and sent postpaid on receipt of price 
—Ten cents each. 

° GEORGE MUNRO, 197 William 8t., N. Y. 











WATCH. 
A Beautiful Engraved Gold-Plated Wi Double 
“Brot Movements, and Correct tt 
ir — in neat case, “WITH A BEAUTIFUL 
oA LER WATCH, sume a0 shove, single one, by 
818 ALGERINE 31 


OR OFFICER’S WATCH. 


A SUPERB “ EXTRA DOUBLE GO 

wed or engine-turned Hun Case Watch—Magic 

Lt. English J or Nickel Movements— 

oe . Topras.”’—Independent action—Self-Balance— 

a correct Guide for the Soldier or Traveller—a fect 

Timek —* Warranted one year,” will acid, 
and is a perfect imitation of 


4 $100 Gold Watch used by the 
British Army Officers. 


Sent free, by mail, in El t Morocco Case, for 
only $18. a 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated New 1 A of Feb. 20 says 


ILD-PLATED ” en- 


of the “ Euro Timekec & novelty here, 
and an imita‘ my LL mekeeper 90 much 
in use among the British army pny A is cal- 


culated to meet the wants of our soldiers in the field.” 
beauty and fine a | , and for 
eauty an 6 finish they are in appearance to 
$100 watches.” . ” 
Address CHAS. P. —, & .?. Importers, 
° 40 Ann Street, N. ¥. 





WARDS SHIRTS 


SENT EVERYWHERE 
BY MAILorEXPRESS 


Self-IMeasurement for Shirts. 


pny Sai for self-measurement, list of poten, 
of different styles of shirts and collars 
= tree everywhere. 


~ WAC AA tS 
ZNAMELED 

martes and comfort of linen, have been 
d for the last two years in preference to 

any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one 

minute with a 

| Say pe be ye chs sent by Pe ow ey are ——— 

Union on the receipt of — 


CEUEEEAS sip DEE. 
AGENTs WANTED in every Town in the Union. 


° No. 387 Broadway, New York. 














FACSIMILE OF THE 
10th ARMY CORPS BADGE. 4 New Artillery, Bat- 


tery, Cavalry, eer or Pontonier Pin, either in 
Solid Silver or e Gold-Plate, Engraved as above. 
Send for wholesale Illustrated Circular. 


&. M. WARD & CO. 
° 208 Broadway, # z 


$1 50 we will send 








A@ jy call or send 30 cents for Speci of 
on of Album Gem Cards in 7 Oil Colors. 

25 cts. } a Correct Likeness of LIEUT.-GEN. GRANT. 

ans NEW YORK AGENCY, 37 & 39 Nassau-s.t, N. Y. 


American, Swiss and English Watches 
in superior styles and quality of cases. Orders from 
the Trade or Army, (large or small) promptly s and faith- 
fully attended to. Established 20 years 

0000 bs teed B. BYNNER, 175 Broadway, N. ball 


CREAT 
TRIUMPH ! 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 71 and 73 Fourteenth St. N. Y., 


Were awarded a First Prize Medal at the late 
Great International Exhibition, London. There were 
two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from all parts of the 
world entered for competition. 








The Special Correspondent of the N. Y. Times says: 


“Messrs. Stcinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point than that 
of any European maker.”’ 0000 


GREAT CHANCE 
TO MAKE MONEY! 


Agents can make $10 to $20 a day sclling our cele- 
brated PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS. We have 
every variety, to suit the tastes of all; retail for 25 cts. 
each. A Splendid GOLD OR SILVER WATCH pre- 
sonted frec to each Agent; $15 capital only required to 
obtain 100 Packages and a fine Silver Watch. Also, 
SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. $10 invested will 
yield $50. Send for Circulars. Mailed free. 

G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 
Prize Package and yee! Warchouse, 
° 36 and 38 Beckman Street, N. Y. 





Use of Tobacco, in all its forms, Cured 
and Pneventep. Particulars froe. Address 
JAS. DAY & SON, New Haven, Conn. 


$1,500 per Year! 


We send eeete eae BOOK OF SECRETS, or How 
to Make $5 a day at capital, and a Diamond Point 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for a at Baltimore, hee, | 
Fortress Monroe, Harper's ptr 4 Ol Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other laces, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No, 74 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 0000 


George B. McClellan 
SWORD AND 
GENERAL FUND. 


The undersigned has been solicited by many in the 
army and citizens of this city to be the recipient of a 
fund as above setforth. All moneys sent to me for such 
purposes will be applied as per request. It is desirable 
that a fund of at least $200,000 may be raised as a token 
of GRATITUDE for the services of that able Commander. 

° LOUIS PHILIP, No. 2 Murray St., N. Y. 


19,000 AGENTS to seil our New Picture of GEN. 
GRANT. $10 per day can be made. It is the largest 
and only correct one published. Send for letter of 
Agency. Suniple copies sent, postpaid, for 50 cts. 


JONES & CLARK, Publishers, 
0 83 Nassau St., N. ¥. > 








al 


Shults’ erent are to pro- 

duce a full set ot Whickers in Six Weeks or money re- 

funded. Sent, postpaid, Soa Address 
458-700 . SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


TRIUMPH OF MECHANISM. 


~—=# ™ De PATENTEOR ‘cotta 


— APRIL I9D1"1864 = ws 


“Znamelled Snow White” and Linen 
Finished. The utility of these novel, indi le 
requisites are obvious to Tourists, Millitary Men and 
Civilians. Avoid “spurious imitations.” None re- 
liable unless patented as “above.” Mailed on receipt of 
$1. Suitable Tie $1. 

JEANERET, Agent for Patentees, 


meeeicAN 








Gold Pen and Silver Extension Case, all for $1. 
a ay & BROS., 
455-60 200 Broadway, N.-Y. 





Trade supplied liberapy, |, 
INT 





THE 





Te Nesees Bt BX 


a - — . e  e 





